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WEEK of fierce fighting and heavy losses has 
A brought the Germans little nearer to the 


capture of Warsaw. Only in the extreme 
north of the Eastern area of war have they made 
substantial progress; and the issue of the present 
struggle will not be decided in Courland. On both 
the northern and the southern flanks of the Warsaw 
salient they remain virtually where they were. After 
crossing the Narew they have been held; and south of 
the Lublin-Cholm railway the Russians have taken 
the offensive and captured three villages and fifteen 
hundred prisoners, another successful attack being 
conducted in Northern Galicia. Both the railway lines, 
therefore, upon which the enemy has been making so 
desperate an onslaught are still in Russian hands; and 
though Warsaw remains in great danger, every day’s 
delay must appreciably weaken the strength of the 
Germans, whose troops in Poland are reported—and 
we can well believe it—-to be showing signs of exhaustion. 
In this war the apparently imminent has a confirmed 
habit of being postponed ; but it is difficult to believe 
that the fate of Warsaw will hang in the balance for 
many days longer, and as we write there is still, happily, 
some hope that the city may be saved. Of one thing 
we may be reasonably certain; and that is that the 
Grand Duke, who has shown himself a master of that 
most exacting of operations, the retreat in good order, 
will not, if it becomes evident that Warsaw cannot be 
held, allow any considerable portion of his army to 
be encircled. 
* * * 
On the Western Front little has been happening. The 
French have gained some ground in the Vosges; and 
the Crown Prince’s offensive in the Argonne—conducted, 





as he himself is reported¥to have acknowledged, with 
heavy losses—has fizzled out. Those who are struck 
by the lack of incident on the north-western portion of 
the line may be reminded that the great British offen- 
sive is being carried on in Gallipoli, where our casualties 
to date are in the neighbourhood of fifty thousand. 
The sky in that quarter is certainly, in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s word, “ mottled.”” The reports are eloquent 
of the gallantry of our troops, but the advances made 
are small indeed. It is evident that our hopes of success 
in that theatre must be pinned as much upon the 
Turks’ difficulties with munitions as upon the dogged 
courage of our Army. Those are certainly rash who 
attach much importance to the rumours of dissensions 
between the Turks and the Germans, and mutinies on 
the part of Turkish troops against their German com- 
manders. That a certain amount of friction exists is 
no doubt true ; we should imagine that to be inevitable 
in any spot where a number of Prussian officers are 
gathered together. But we believe it to be true that the 
Turkish soldiers, with the exception of a certain number 
of Greek and Armenian “ pressed men,” have never 
in any war been better looked after and more contented 
with their lot than during the last few months. 


* * * 


President Wilson’s last Note to Berlin is a disturbing 
document, which cuts many ways. The public in this 
country (and fortunately in Germany too) have fixed 
nearly all their attention on those passages in it which 
cut at Germany. These are the opening, which 
characterises the last German Note as “most un- 
satisfactory”’; the passage towards the end which 
rejects the proposal for a sort of safe-conduct to a few 
specially designated vessels; and the end itself, where 
the President “ presses most solemnly ” for the “ scru- 
pulous observance of neutral rights,” and states that 
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“repetition by the commanders of German naval vessels 
of acts in contravention of those rights must be regarded 
by the Government of the United States, when they 
affect American citizens, as deliberately unfriendly.” 
The last phrase is less formidable than it looks, because 
since his first Note Mr. Wilson has whittled down to a 
very narrow compass his conception of what “ contra- 
vention of those rights ”’ consists in. 
* * * 

In the earlier missive he laid his ban on all submarin- 
ing of merchantmen. He said : 

It is practically impossible for officers of submarines to visit a 
merchantman at sea and examine his papers and cargo. It is practic- 
ally impossible for them to make her a prize, and if they cannot put a 
prize crew aboard they cannot sink her without leaving the crew and 
all on board to the mercy of the sea in her small boats. 

That he has now lifted the ban appears from the new 
Note’s very different language. As thus: 

The events of the past two months have clearly indicated that it is 

possible and practicable to conduct such submarine operations as have 
characterised the activity of the Imperial German Navy within the 
so-called war zone in substantial accord with the accepted practices of 
regulated warfare. The whole world has looked with interest and 
increasing satisfaction at the demonstration of that possibility by 
German naval commanders. 
If this startling compliment means anything, it means 
that German naval commanders (assisted by the fine 
weather, which is normal round our coasts in June and 
July) have convinced the President (or, as he oddly 
visualises it, “‘ the whole world”) that it is perfectly 
proper to leave a merchantman’s “crew and all on 
board to the mercy of the sea in her small boats,” 
provided always that the sea is merciful. Already the 
case of the Leelanaw exemplifies the changed view. 
It seems certain that Washington will treat it as on all 
fours with that of the William P. Frye, without reference 
to the fact that the latter was sunk by a cruiser, which 
took off her crew, and the Leclanaw by a submarine, 
which turned her crew adrift. 


* * * 


The Note not only cuts at Great Britain by thus 
jettisoning one of our chief British contentions, but in 
two other ways. In the first place it asserts that a 
neutral expostulating with a belligerent can ignore the 
action of the other belligerent. If Germany pleads 
British illegality as her justification, or Britain pleads 
German illegalities as hers, the United States claims to 
ignore either plea. The claim strikes one as unsound in 
theory and mainly anti-British in practice. It is 
unsound in theory, because International Law is a thing 
of balance and equipoise, and a neutral cannot claim 
the fullest benefit under one set of its provisions, if he 
acquiesces in the unlimited violation of a counter- 
balancing set. It is anti-British in practice, because 
the justification of German illegalities as “ reprisals *’ 
is not and cannot be seriously put forward; it is only 
a little frilling to the main German argument—the 
belligerent’s unlimited right to use force; whereas the 
justification of the British “ blockade” as reprisals is 
really a substantial one, and the only one that we have 
advanced. Secondly, there is an extraordinary passage 
in the Note, in which the President invites Germany 
_—not after the end of the war, but before it—to combine 





with the United States to contend “ at any cost ” for the 
“ freedom of the seas.” The recent and earlier history 
of Germano-American diplomacy leaves no doubt as to 
what the “freedom of the seas” means. It means 
facility for all merchantmen and merchandise, whether 
neutral or belligerent (with the possible exception of 
contraband), to traverse the seas unmolested. In other 
words it means in the present struggle depriving the 
Allies of nearly all the advantages which their sea- 
power gives them against Germany. It is not very 
pleasant for us to see such an object characterised by 
an American President as one for which he “ will 
continue to contend without compromise and at any 
cost” and for which he “invites the practical co- 
operation of the Imperial German Government at this 
time when co-operation may accomplish most.” 


* * * 


The House of Commons has been adjourned for seven 
weeks. Mr. Bonar Law spoke in support of the Premier's 
adjournment motion ; and although some of the guerillas 
opposed it, and two of them challenged it when it was 
put from the Chair, the matter was not carried to a 
division. It cannot be doubted that many members 
who acquiesced in the Government’s decision felt un- 
easy about it. But some of them (including, apparently, 
the Labour Party) felt that it was indecent to take the 
same line as the Harmsworth Press on any subject 
whatsoever; and others were naturally reluctant to 
press their objections at a time like this in the face 
of a Coalition Government’s considered resolve. We 
cannot help regretting, however, that the adjourn- 
ment has taken place, and we must confess that we 
found Mr. Asquith’s case extremely weak. It is no 
doubt true that the Government has no further legisla- 
tion to propose at the moment ; though if, as is believed, 
the Report of the Food Supply Committee is to be 
issued almost immediately, it seems that there at least 
will be ground for legislation which may seriously suffer 
by postponement. But Mr. Asquith’s main point was 
not that there is nothing for the House to do, but that 
there is too much for it to say. He did not complain 
of the quality of members’ criticism, but of its quantity. 
Members were taxing the capacities not of Ministers, 
but of the departmental officials who have to frame 
the answers to the questions addressed to Ministers. 
Everyone, certainly, must sympathise with the hard- 
working and harassed Civil servant ; but the suggestion 
that Parliament should rise when the point is reached 
at which members want to know more than the officials 
can find time to tell them is surely—to put it mildly— 
rather susceptible of being burlesqued. And, even 
admitting that the pressure of criticism should be 
relieved, what reason is there why Parliament should 
not have met, say, on one day in each of the next seven 
weeks ? 

* * * 

There was, happily, no lack of force and conviction 
about that part of Mr. Asquith’s speech which was not 
immediately relevant to the motion. He paid an 
eloquent tribute to the efforts of our Allies ; expressed 
full confidence in the ultimate success of the Dardanelles 
operations ; and added that recruiting was going better 
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than ever, and that Mr. Lloyd George had organised 
the production of munitions of war “on a basis never 
dreamed of in our history” and likely to prove 
“thoroughly adequate to our requirements.” Fuller 

iculars of this were given later in the evening by 
Mr. Lloyd George himself, who outlined an imposing 
programme of work done and work planned. The 
shortages in labour (large numbers of skilled workmen 
who had enlisted have been recalled) and machinery 
are being remedied ; the output of explosives, of machine- 
guns, and of hand grenades is being steadily increased ; 
existing factories have been grouped according to 
locality and their production organised on a co-operative 
basis; sixteen new national factories have been built, 
and ten more (which will be largely manned by the 
munition volunteer army) are to be set up as a result of 
a conference with the French Minister of Munitions, 
after which it was decided to “ embark on a new and a 
great programme which will very considerably tax the 
engineering resources of this country.” 


* * * 


The best news in Mr. Lloyd George’s breezy if, in 
places, somewhat elusive account of his new work as 
Munitions Minister was this of the establishment of these 
twenty-six national factories, owned and controlled by 
the Government. In these, at all events, no question 
of profits will arise. We were not informed how many of 
the private armament firms had actually been declared 
“controlled establishments,” and thus subjected to a 
limitation of profits, though all those making machine 
tools had apparently agreed to this change. We cannot 
think that Mr. Lloyd George is wise in delaying to apply 
this limitation of profits to the armament firms, or in 
refusing the workmen information on this point. His 
complaint that “‘ Trade Union customs ’”’ were still ob- 
structing maximum production loses most of its force if 
he has not yet been able to induce the employers to con- 
sent to the limitation of profits—illusory as we believe 
the provision will prove—upon which the zealous co- 
operation of the workmen was to depend. There is no 
accusation of lack of zeal in the Government factories. 
Why not make all armament works Government 


factories ? 
* * * 


After vowing that any interference with existing 
contracts was impossible and ruinous—how curiously 
does pedantry survive in patches !—Mr. Runciman at 
last gave way to the overwhelming pressure of House 
of Commons opinion, and made his statutory pit prices 
apply to all future deliveries, contracted for since 
March last, of coal for the consumption of domestic 
households or required by local authorities or companies 
dealing in “ public utilities.” Whether this will stave 
off high prices for the poor next winter—neither the 
Government nor the London County Council being 
willing to undertake the business of coal-dealing—now 
depends on Mr. Runciman’s further proceedings. If 
the price of “ trolley coal” does rise in London’s back 
streets, after all the Government promises, there will 
be trouble. 


The Government scheme of voluntary insurance 
against damage by bombardment from aircraft or from 
the sea commends itself the less the more it is looked 
at. The prudent houseowner or lessee—even the 
prudent housekeeper—in London or the Eastern Counties 
will do well to insure; and all business men needing 
advances on goods will be required to do so; though 
the rates are high, being considerably in excess of the 
premiums against fire. But the principal social problem 
involved, as Lord Parmoor’s recent Committee has 
found, is the destruction of the furniture and other 
property of quite poor people, who do not commonly 
insure even against fire, and cannot suddenly be got to 
do so. For them all that the Government does is 
callously to refuse all further compensation. The 
scheme is really one of extra taxation on the property 
owners in a particular part of England, out of which the 
Treasury will almost certainly make a large profit. The 
property insured against fire in London alone exceeds 
eleven hundred millions sterling, and that in the East 
Coast counties may be put at about as much, If all 
this were insured against bombardment, the annual 
premiums would far exceed two millions. No bonus 
or co-operative arrangement of any kind is provided for. 
It would have been simpler, more equitable, more 
genuinely economical to the nation as a whole, and 
better meeting the social need, if an Act had put damage 
from bombardment on the same footing as damage by 
riot, refunding the proved loss out of public funds, but 
charging it, not to any particular local authority, but to 
the Kingdom as a whole. 


* * * 


‘ 


The removal of the “ settlement work” of Toynbee 
Hall three miles farther east—to Poplar from White- 
chapel—is a sign and a portent. “ Aldgate East” 
has become the centre of a predominantly Jewish 
population, which ministers to its own needs, and no 
longer affords a typical observation ground, on which 
the young graduate can make acquaintance with 
“labour.” The pleasant buildings in Commercial 
Street will continue as an educational centre—must 
they nor eventually become the seat of a Jewish 
“Working Men’s College’’? What exactly will be 
the line of development to which the new settlement at 
Poplar is destined we should not like to predict. The 
four hundred settlements in both hemispheres which 
have sprung from Toynbee Hall seem to-day to be finding 
an ever-increasing usefulness, but a usefulness more as 
detached “ social missions "’ than as opportunities for 
the happy mutual interaction of different social classes. 
The magnetism that still attracts to them devoted 
young men and women residents has become more a 
matter of ethical feeling than of intellectual aspiration. 
There may be something to be said for the concerted 
undertaking, by each settlement, of some long-continued 
piece of collective social investigation, such as Mr. 
Charles Booth’s great economic map of London, as a 
central task with which to keep alive the intellectual 
interest and bring the inspiration of scientific curiosity 
to redeem the “ desire to do good.” 
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A SALUTARY CHECK 


E really cannot feel any indignation against the 
\ ," House of Lords for refusing to swallow, with- 
out adequate time for substantial amend- 
ment, the egregious Naval and Military War Pensions 
Bill which the Government had hustled through the 
Lower House. It is high time that the Government 
should learn, from the House of Lords, if not from the 
House of Commons, that not every departmental com- 
promise, even of a Coalition Government, will be ac- 
cepted by a subservient Parliament. Doubtless Lord 
Midleton’s majority acted from mixed motives, with 
many of which the public may have scant sympathy. 
But the problem to be dealt with, which the Bill fails to 
solve, is of so much public importance, and the constitu- 
tional principles involved are of such moment, that we 
are heartily glad that Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Hayes 
Fisher have been given another six weeks during which, 
if they are wise enough to take the hints abundantly 
afforded to them, they can remodel their ill-starred 
measure. 

Let us first describe the position. The War Office and 
Admiralty have now on their hands the award and pay- 
ment of a million or so of weekly separation allowances to 
the dependents of men on active service; they are 
beginning to be responsible for pensions to widows and 
orphans by tens of thousands; they are gradually 
having to provide care and treatment and weekly sub- 
sistence for wholly or partially disabled men by the 
hundred thousand ; an uncertain proportion of these will 
need technical training and intelligent direction in order 
to get into remunerative employment; and, not to be 
dissociated from this last task, there will be the gigantic 
business, at the Outbreak of Peace, of transferring to 
civil employment the millions of men whom we have 
enlisted only for the duration of the war. It is plain that 
all these parts of what is really one task have got to be 
grappled with by the Government and paid for by the 
Exchequer. But the Treasury, in characteristic Trea- 
sury fashion, shrinks from explicitly accepting the 
responsibility—thinks, apparently, that there is national 
economy in getting the work done, even at twice the 
aggregate cost, by a multiplicity of private funds—and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer looks around for ways of 
evading his liabilities. It is an open secret that several 
of the members of the Government, who have given the 
problem some study, want to relieve the War Office and 
Admiralty, which ought to be thinking only of main- 
taining the firing line, of the whole business of making 
these millions of weekly payments to home dependents 
and non-effectives. It is not a military or a naval func- 
tion. But neither department will consent to the trans- 
fer, and the Prime Minister has, so far, refused to inter- 
vene. The result is a clumsy compromise, under which 
the War Office and Admiralty are to continue to pay the 
million or so of separation allowances and pensions due 
in exact accord with the official regulations, but a new 
office is to take over the complicated task of (a) deciding 
whether in certain cases any official allowances are due, 
(b) awarding and paying supplementary allowances, in 
cases where something more is equitably due than the 
necessarily rigid scale of the War Office or Admiralty 





allows, and (c) of completely caring for disabled officers 
and men after they have been struck off the pay rolls. 
Clearly, to divide the work in this way—to set up a new 
department to deal over again with literally hundreds of 
thousands of cases, and actually to make duplicate 
weekly payments to tens of thousands of homes—will not 
mean economy, and Lord St. Aldwyn was justified in ex- 
pressing indignation at such a thriftless arrangement. 
Moreover, nothing is provided with regard to the even- 
tual transfer to civil employment of the two million 
undisabled men, which, as Sir George Murray’s Committee 
expressly warned the Government, cannot possibly be 
dissociated from the task of assisting the disabled men 
to situations. The Treasury prefers not to face this 
problem, hoping, no doubt, in some way to evade the 
liability : or, perhaps, as has been done before, to com- 
mute it in characteristically wasteful fashion, by award- 
ing each man a gratuity in cash, and leaving him, for 
the future, to the workhouse and the casual ward. It 
is hard to know whether to be more indignant at the 
cynical inhumanity or at the profligate waste of such a 
procedure. 

But the scheme had the merit in the eyes of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that the money required, even if 
more than would otherwise have been needed, might 
conceivably be got, at any rate in part, out of private 
charitable funds. Mr. McKenna, as he confesses, had 
made up his mind to raid the Prince of Wales’s Fund to 
the extent of something like a couple of millions ; and the 
Bill constituting the new department was accordingly 
drafted on the assumption that the money was not 
coming from the Exchequer. Hence, though the new 
statutory body is to exercise public functions of the 
highest importance and is to relieve the War Office and 
Admiralty of considerable liabilities, the Bill not only 
grafts it on an unofficial corporation, the Royal Patriotic 
Fund, but also puts it practically outside House of Com- 
mons control. Unlike the supreme authority under the 
National Insurance Act, this proposed supreme authority 
on war allowances will have no Minister presiding over it, 
and responsible for its action to the House of Commons. 
A salary from public funds is to be paid to the Chairman 
or Vice-Chairman (who cannot therefore sit in Parlia- 
ment), but no Minister is to be answerable for his ad- 
ministration. There will be no one who can be ques- 
tioned. An annual report may be circulated, and there 
will be the vote for this one salary in Committee of 
Supply, on which (if the vote is not, like thousands of 
others, passed silently under the closure) a general 
belated discussion may take place. But of effective 
Parliamentary control there will be none. 

Fortunately, as we think, some of the members of the 
Committee of the Prince of Wales’s Fund refused, in spite 
of much official pressure, to consent to any such misap- 
propriation of that Fund as the Government proposed. 
Mr. McKenna has accordingly had to declare that the 
money for the new authority must be found by the Ex- 
chequer. But this knocks the bottom out of the Bill. 
There is no longer any excuse for dividing one part of the 
administration of allowances and pensions from another. 
The whole gigantic task should now be placed in the 
hands of a single authority. And the constitution needs 
to be changed. What may have been an appropriate 
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framework for the administration of privately subscribed 
charitable funds becomes quite unfit for what must, 
anyhow, be simply a new Government Department 
spending money voted by the House of Commons. It is 
clear that the new authority ought now to be put under 
a Minister—perhaps, following precedent, as unpaid 
Chairman—who can answer for it to the House of Com- 
mons. 

The complaints of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Families 
Association, and of other philanthropic bodies, that they 
are not represented on the proposed new central autho- 
rity—like the curious manifestations of jealousy by 
Chelsea Hospital Commissioners—have no real substance, 
though it was doubtless to these factors that the Govern- 
ment defeat was due. What the military charities are 
really concerned about is, not the right to nominate two 
members to a central committee, but the retention of 
their members as local almoners. These thousands of 
voluntary helpers, mostly well-intentioned women, will 
have to get rid of the idea that they are dispensing 
charity. But, rightly used, these voluntary workers 
have their function, and they ought to be continued (like 
the voluntary Health Visitors under the Local Health 
Authority, and the voluntary Children’s Care Com- 
mittees under the Local Education Authority) as the 
eyes and ears and fingers of the responsible local adminis- 
tration. But the Bill is undoubtedly right in employing, 
as this responsible local administration, not any charit- 
able organisation, but a Statutory Committee of the 
County and Borough Council, with provision for co- 
opting on it persons other than Councillors, among whom 
there must certainly be, not only some of those who have 
been actively engaged in the work, but also men and 
women representatives of working-class organisations. 
Where the Bill goes wrong, in our opinion, is in insisting 
on a single ad hoc Committee for all branches of the work. 
We should have preferred to see the administrative re- 
sponsibility placed explicitly on the County or Borough 
Council itself, with directions to entrust the Old Age 
Pensions Committee, enlarged as may be required, with 
all questions of allowances; the Health Committee, 
perhaps acting through a special sub-Committee, with the 
provision of the necessary medical care of wounded men ; 
and the Education Committee with the duty of providing 
for them the necessary technical training. For all these 
duties the Local Authorities would be responsible to the 
new Central Authority, which would provide all the 
funds out of Parliamentary votes. The all-important 
task of transferring the discharged men, whether dis- 
abled or whole, to civil employment—not a matter to be 
obstructed by local boundaries—ought to be undertaken 
on a wide national view, by the Local Advisory Com- 
mittees charged with the supervision of the Labour Ex- 
changes, which were to be composed, to the extent of one 
half, of representatives of workmen in the various trades 
and which the Board of Trade has so far, unaccountably, 
failed to appoint. Now is the moment to bring this long- 


promised part of the machinery into operation. The 
salutary check which the Government has suffered 
affords the Prime Minister an opportunity for inter- 
vening to pull the warring departments { together. 
The Bill ought to be recast,’so as to‘apply,to,the whole 
administration of separation allowances and pensions, 


original or supplementary, and so as to place each part 
of the local work in the hands of the appropriate local 
authority. 


THE BALKAN DEADLOCK AND 
BULGARIA’S MOVE 


HE Balkan neutrals remain neutral, with 
both the belligerent groups angling for 
their support. Apart from the fact that 

they all have considerable armies, and that any army 
makes a difference according as it supports one side 
or the other, the three States have each different advan- 
tages to offer us. Greece, for instance, is now relatively 
unimportant as regards the Dardanelles, since our 
gains in Gallipoli have given us a fairly adequate base 
on the peninsula itself ; but she remains of chief impor- 
tance for the succour of Serbia. For the Dardanelles 
Bulgaria could do most by direct military assistance, 
since her territory alone joins Turkey's. Roumania, 
however, could do most to cut German-Turkish com- 
munications, since all such communications must cross 
Roumanian territory, whether they afterwards are con- 
tinued through Bulgaria or across the south-west 
corner of the Black Sea. Anything else that Roumania 
could do, and any use that she could make of her large 
army, is mainly of interest to Austria and Russia. 
If the Austro-German commanders strengthened their 
extreme right wing and threatened Odessa, it might 
suddenly become of very great interest indeed. 

In regard to the transmission of military supplies, 
all the States took for some time much the same line. 
Greece has allowed munitions, hospitals, doctors, 
and nurses to reach Serbia via Salonica. A few com- 
batants—naval officers and technical men—appear 
to have gone by the same route, no doubt travelling 
as civilians. Roumania and Bulgaria, whose railways 
connect the Central Empires with Constantinople, 
allowed a similar use of them, save that in this case the 
number of combatants transmitted was very large 
some say not less than 10,000; and there have even 
been stories about special trains being run for them at 
specially lucrative prices. The legal footing on which 
transmission of war supplies stands is as follows. It is 
no breach of neutrality to transmit to belligerents 
munitions made elsewhere, any more than it is to make 
and sell them oneself. Since, however, a mere trans- 
mitter has vastly less profit-making interest of his own 
than a maker and seller, an embargo on transmission 
is also a common neutral policy. The question as to 
which policy will be adopted is one which the neutral 
is entitled, without being guilty in either case of 
unneutral conduct, to decide for himself on grounds of 
friendliness or convenience. The transmission of com- 
batants is another matter; it is unneutral to let them 
cross, if they are carrying arms, wearing uniform, 
or travelling in organised bodies. It seems that as 
regards this last point Bulgaria and perhaps Roumania 
have sailed very near the wind. 

Now it was natural that Greece should transmit 
munitions from the Allies to Serbia, since by the Treaty 
of Bucharest she is allied to Serbia for some purposes, 
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and friendly for all, and since, moreover, her loans 
have been placed in France and England. It was also 
not very unnatural that Bulgaria should transmit 
munitions from Germany and Austria-Hungary to 
Constantinople, since she had a similar loan-affiliation 
to Germany, contracted before the war and confirmed 
since, and to that extent she ranked among the friends 
of our enemies. What was stranger was the conduct 
of Roumania, who, while under the same obligations 
to Serbia as Greece is, borrowed heavily from us last 
autumn, and then proceeded in the spring of the present 
year to transmit to the Turks the arms, munitions, and 
officers indispensable for their defence of the Dardanelles. 
This transmission has now been stopped. For a con- 
siderable time Roumania has refused to let munitions for 
Turkey cross her railways, a fact with an almost decisive 
bearing upon the Allies’ Gallipoli campaign. Germany 
and Austria-Hungary have been remonstrating in 
various tones; but they cannot pretend, any more 
than we could before, that the line taken is a formal 
breach of neutrality. Of course, if they liked, they 
could make war without one, as they did in Belgium’s 
case; but that would be very costly and risky, unless 
Bulgaria stood in withthem. The population of Roumania, 
it may be observed, was approximately equal to that 
of Belgium before the war ; but the peace establishment 
of her army was almost exactly three times as great. 
The attitude of Bulgaria is the point to which nearly 
all Balkan discussions eventually come round. It is 
still an enigma. <A few weeks ago, following our June 
successes in the Dardanelles, she began putting 
pressure on Turkey on her own account. She went 
so far as to stop all traffic between her own and 
the Ottoman railways, and she was understood to 
be making territorial demands. Any hope that this 
may have inspired in the breasts of the Allies was 
rudely quenched this week, when a deal between 
Turkey and Bulgaria was announced, involving a 
considerable cession of Turkish territory. The portion 
given up is that west of the Maritza, through which the 
railway connecting Bulgaria with her port at Dedea- 
gatch runs for about 65 miles of its length. Although 
this is much less than the area up to the Enos-Midia 
line, which Bulgaria was awarded by the London 
Conference, and is supposed still to covet, it is a very 
large concession for Turkey to make bloodlessly, par- 
ticularly as it uncovers Adrianople to any further 
Bulgarian advance, were such not stipulated against. 
Mr. Bourchier, the well-informed though somewhat 
pro-Bulgarian correspondent of the Times at Sofia, 
denies that King Fcrdinand’s Government has given in 
exchange any guarantee that it will continue neutral or 
permit the passage of munitions. But, if not, what has 
it given? States do not usually receive the cession of 
a considerable territory, with a valuable railway and 
great strategic importance, except in return for some- 
thing substantial. Until the nature of the quid pro quo 
is disclosed those who are not in the secret cannot 
regard Bulgaria’s intentions without a good deal of 
suspicion. The episode is the more disappointing 
because Great Britain has only just come to be repre- 
sented for the time being at Sofia by a new chargé 
d affaires, who is supposed to have been moved thither 


from Petrograd to hasten an Anglo-Russo-Bulgar 
reconciliation. 

In itself the transfer of the railway is all to the good. 
Bulgaria’s deprivation of control over the chief line 
leading to her chief AZ3gean seaport was one of those 
standing grievances which it is always satisfactory to 
see removed from the map of Europe. Unless some 
further changes follow, it may not make much immediate 
difference to the Anglo-French naval squadrons in their 
treatment of Dedeagatch, which would still remain the 
port for Adrianople, but it would encourage Bulgaria 
to export the surplus of her present excellent harvest 
via the Aigean. She might even export Roumania’s by 
the same route. This is no small matter; for, unless 
and until we get through the Dardanelles and reopen 
the Black Sea, export through Dedeagatch is the only 
alternative which either Bulgaria or Roumania has to 
selling their wheat crop to the Central Empires, and 
the drawback to their selling it there is not only that 
they would help to fecd our enemies, but that they 
would have to keep at peace with them in order to 
retain access to their markets. Access to some great 
foreign wheat market is absolutely indispensable to 
both these agricultural States, whose crops form nine- 
tenths of their exportable wealth. 

It is evident that the diplomacy of the Allies has been 
none too successful in the Balkans. How can we 
succeed better? There are some of our counsellors 
who urge that we could solve everything by exchanging 
the negotiatory for the imperative mood, and peremp- 
torily ordering each of the other Balkan States to give 
Bulgaria what she desires. The plan is simple—too 
simple. One need not point out the natural objections 
to it. Yet its advocates have at the back of their heads 
two sound ideas. One is that the spoliation of Bulgaria 
under the Treaty of Bucharest must be undone in 
principle, if the disunion and consequent paralysis of 
the Balkan States is to end. The other is that Balkan 
statesmen sometimes prefer the orders of Great Powers 
to their requests, because obeying the former entails 
less personal responsibility on them than complying 
with the latter. True as this is, even it does not carry 
us far. Everything depends on judging the particular 
cases. A diplomatist who should know just when to 
solicit and when to command might sway all the 
Balkan capitals, but such diplomatists are born, not 
made, and they are not born very often. 


AGRICULTURE IN WAR-TIME 


HAT is the matter with British farming ? We are 

WV assured, by perhaps a majority of those directly 
associated with the ownership and management 

of land, that the British system of property and tenure is, for 
agricultural land, better than any substitute that has yet been 
proposed. We learn that British oxen, sheep and horses excel 
all their rivals, and that our average crop of wheat per acre is 
greater than that of any other country. Nevertheless, we see 
this greatest of our national industries for over forty years 
producing continuously less and less in quantity of human 
food—the production of which is, after all, its function— 
and consequently supporting a steadily dwindling proportion 
of the population. The conditions of life that it affords to 
the mass of agricultural labourers are almost universally 
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recognised as a shame and a scandal. The farmers them- 
selves have been suffering from a chronic sense of grievance 
and wrong, which has made them, in English polities, the 
factor of impotent exasperation revealed in the annals of 
agricultural politics for the past half-century that the 
secretary of the Central Chamber of Agriculture has pub- 
lished.* And now, when the nation has been a year at war, 
sorely needing to diminish its dependence on foreign supplies, 
we have had practically no expansion of the arable area, 
and we are still without prospect of any appreciable increase 
in home food production. 

The Central Chamber of Agriculture represents, on the 
whole, the most intelligent and the best instructed of those 
who, as landowners, farmers or agents, direct the nation’s 
agricultural system. Why have they let nearly four million 
acres revert from ploughland to grass, and permitted the 
agricultural population to decline? It is curious to sce 
what the Central Chamber of Agriculture has been all these 
years pressing on Parliament. Cattle disease has been, 
perhaps, its biggest preoccupation, and its remedies were, 
for the most part, the exclusion of foreign cattle and full 
compensation for slaughtered stock. Reduction of rates 
and taxes—never of rents, it is interesting to note—diminu- 
tion of railway freights, compensation for unexhausted 
improvements ; opposition to any prolonged schooling of 
boys in rural districts, resistance to any effective prevention 
of insanitary milk—these headings would cover most of the 
demands that our farmers have been making on our poli- 
ticians. The whole of Mr. Matthews’s four hundred pages 
do not give us anything like a programme for feeding the 
nation. 

The statesmen did not think of consulting the economists ; 
which was, perhaps, as well, for the economists do not seem 
to have had anything more effective to suggest than the 
agriculturalists. Peasant proprictorship, small holdings, 
allotments, co-operative production—these do not promise 
much, to the twentieth century mind, when it is a question, 
not of filling the interstices in the midst of a larger system, 
but of how to make the utmost out of land, machinery and 
labour. Now that we are face to face with the importance 
of adding, neat year, ten or twenty per cent., not to the 
farmers’ profits but actually to the output of food, it is 
impossible to ignore the fact that increased aggregate 
quantities of human food, as distinguished from the produc- 
tion of those foodstuffs which sell at the highest prices, 
involve the application of more machinery and fertilisers, 
and the use of higher organisation and concerted action, 
than is compatible with a reversion, as regards the adminis- 
tration of the greater part of our agricultural area, to the 
individual production of “ little *”» men. 

The fundamental cause, it may be suggested, of the four 
million acres going back to grass, and of the steadily diminish- 
ing food production of our farmers—coupled with the enjoy- 
ment of an income during the past few years that must, in 
the aggregate, be far greater than that enjoyed at any 
previous time by the British farming class—is the divergence 
of the paths of greatest possible output and greatest net 
return to capital. We used to take it for granted that the 
pecuniary self-interest of the landlord and farmer would lead 
them so to administer their land as to produce the best pos- 
sible result in the interest of the nation. But we sce now—a 
momentous discovery which knocks the bottom out of most 
of the Individualist Economics of the nineteenth century— 
that there is no such pre-established harmony. It has 
appeared to those actually concerned in the industry that 
the landlord can get a larger aggregate rental and the farmer 

* Fifty Years of Agricultural Politics, being the History of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture. By A. H. H. Matthews (Secretary). King. 
7s. 6d. net. 





a higher percentage on his capital, if the land is used so as 
to produce a smaller quantity of foodstuffs, and even a 
smaller gross total of cash procecds. A smaller investment 
of capital in this case yields, it seems, a higher rate of 
increase on the capital, though a smaller product, than the 
larger investment. And so the grazing areas increase, and, 
to the profit of landlord and farmer, though not to that of 
the labourer or the nation as a whole, beasts are grown 
instead of men. 

How can we cause our landlords and farmers in this 
emergency so to utilise the land (which is ours as well as 
theirs) as to increase the output of foodstuffs next year, and 
the year after, by at Icast one-fifth? This is really the 
question to which Lord Milner’s Committee has been 
applying its mind; and, seeing that legislation will be 
required before ploughing time, Parliament ought not to be 
seven weeks adjourned. Will the farmers, this autumn, plough 
up four million acres of grass, and thus provide, over and 
above the necessary cattle feeding stuffs, instead of grass, 
a greatly increased output of cereals and potatoes? It is 
plain that they will not do so unless something drastic is 
done. The first suggestion is that they are afraid of low 
prices. The world will be so short of food for the next three 
years, even if peace comes next summer, that the Govern- 
ment would run no appreciable risk in undertaking to 
purchase the entire British crop at forty shillings a quarter 
for wheat, and equivalent prices for other products. 
But there should be a quid pro quo. If the farmers are thus 
secured against loss, the labourers must be secured against 
destitution and the consumers should be insured against 
famine prices. The Government should take power to 
pre-empt the whole crop at sixty shillings per quarter. 

A real difficulty is the shortage of labour. But this is 
aggravated, to the farmer, by (a) his reluctance to use 
machinery ; (b) his dependence on the labour of his own 
parish. If the four million acres are to be ploughed up next 
autumn and spring, we must commandeer every steam 
plough in Great Britain, and fetch as many as possible from 
America; we must move these machines from place to 
place under central organisation; we must, with War 
Office aid, organise a flying corps of ten or twenty thousand 
men to move with them from county to county ; we must 
enforce a standard wage. We shall never get the tens of 
thousands of wary, irresolute, apprehensive, and for the 
moment prosperous farmers individually to decide to plough 
up these four million acres. 

What is needed, in short, for any really great increase in 
the national food supply, is an agrarian compulsion, which 
happens to be both more urgent and more practicable than 
either compulsory recruiting or industrial conscription. 
We wish we could believe that Lord Milner’s Committee had 
put before Mr. Asquith this week (for time presses) the pro- 
posal to require every farmer, under penalty, to put under 
plough and to sow such increased acreage as he may be or- 
dered to do by the Board of Agriculture (the four million addi- 
tional acres required being allocated in detail on the advice of 
local committees). We should like to sce the Board under- 
taking itsclf to do the ploughing and supply the seed, or pay 
the farmer at a definite rate per acre to do the work himself, 
if he prefers. We think the Board should be prepared in 
duc time to organise another flying corps of harvesters to 
get in the crops—calling in aid for this purpose the women, 
the Belgian refugees, the prisoners, the interned aliens and 
the military forces. We sce no great risk in the Government 
guarantecing a minimum price for three years and promising 
to pay for putting back the land to pasture if then called 
upon to do so; but the labourers must also be protected, to 
the extent of a legal minimum wage, and the Government 
ought to take the right to purchase the entire crop at, say, 
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sixty shillings for a quarter of wheat. Not without some such 
comprehensive scheme of compulsory increase ofthe arable, 
and centrally organised steam ploughing, shall we get the 
desired augmentation of our home food production. 


THE AFTERMATH FOR CANADA 


WINNIPEG, 


- HEN Great Britain is at war, Canada is 
W at war,” stands proven and true, and 
Canada’s response to the common cause, 
in military and other assistance, has been most welcome 
and effective. For some time the main interests of 
Canada will be belligerent, but when peace is signed 
she will be confronted by a variety of problems which 
will demand drastic solutions. In the economic sense 
present conditions are worse in Canada than in any 
other part of the British Empire. In July the penulti- 
mate spasms of the great boom which had been in 
progress since 1900 were visible, and the outbreak of 
war only hastened an inevitable collapse of real-estate 
values and contingent financial embarrassment. It is 
hard to estimate the true state of affairs, but one thing 
is indubitably certain: that after the war Canada must 
make a fresh start. In the past the Dominion has 
suffered much from her position and history. The 
methods and traditions of her foundation were heroic, 
but they fostered a certain particularist pride and 
jealousy which screened her from the breath of the best 
currents of American life, but unhappily admitted some 
of its worse features, till all evils in Canada are, in the 
popular view, imported by infection from her republican 
neighbour. This jealous pride and her distance from 
the Mother Country kept the Dominion for a century 
as a provincial backwater where most people were 
comfortable and prosperous; few were very rich or 
very poor, and serious internal problems, apart from 
racial and religious squabbles between the English 
and French elements, were unknown. Her economic 
development was necessarily delayed till the more, 
temperate regions of North America had been settled. 
But the last decade has seen the coming of her kingdom 
and has brought her face to face with all the internal 
problems which have confronted the American people 
—railway despotism, trade combines, the inrush of 
foreign immigrants, political corruption, and rural 
stagnation. 

When the war is ended the British Empire must at 
once devote itself to economic and social reorganisation, 
and the part which Canada can play in the economic 
reconstruction might be very effective ; she lies nearest 
to Great Britain, and her vast resources are only partially 
developed. But it was plain before the war that the 
existing fiscal and economic systems of the Dominion 
were failing to produce satisfactory results. Canada 
has acquired great benefits from her political connection 
with a European country like Great Britain, but she 
has also suffered certain disadvantages. The so-called 
loyalist spirit drives the community into attempts to 
graft the devices and institutions of old-established 
countries, still leaning on feudal buttresses, upon a 
new workaday democracy. To this attempt she owes 
a semi-royal court at Ottawa, with all its farcical incon- 
veniences. and heaviness. In the realm of commerce 
a country which ought to be largely agricultural, and 
needs a system of agricultural finance in imitation of 
the French Crédit Foncier or the German Landschaften, 
is saddled with a banking system inherited from Scot- 





land, a commercial and industrial country where agri- 
culture is financed by great landlords. 

The immigration policy hitherto pursued by the 
Canadian and British authorities has been primitive 
in the extreme, partaking partly of the evangel and 
partly of the travelling showman. It has never been 
effective because the interests of the Dominion and 
Great Britain do not coincide in this sphere. Britain 
desires to lose as few agriculturists as possible and to 
ship abroad her surplus industrial population. The 
Dominions have little zeal for artisans, but pine for 
farm labourers. Hence the mendacity of the emigration 
propaganda of the Dominions has only been balanced 
by the apathy of the home authorities towards the fate 
of the emigrants whom they send forth. For the 
re-creation of the economic and social strength of the 
British Empire, the primary and most urgent need is 
the restoration of the balance between its urban and 
rural population. The state of the British Isles in this 
respect is well known. But it is seldom realised how 
seriously Canada and Australia have been urbanised, 
One-third of the population of Australia resides in the 
two great cities of Sydney and Melbourne, and more 
than one-fourth of Canada’s is concentrated in a few 
great centres. An extensive outfit of the physical 
machinery of civilisation has been provided for the 
Dominion, and the sparseness of the rural population 
makes its use expensive and uneconomical. Enough 
railways and municipal plants have now been provided 
to serve Canada for half a century. 

Now, any possible increase of rural population is 
hampered by two factors: first, the oppressive effects 
of the protective system, and, second, the lack of 
efficient rural organisation. Amelioration of the pro- 
tective system is an absolute necessity if the country is 
not to stagnate. There is probably no country in the 
world so unfitted for the operations of Protection as 
Canada, with her restricted range of products and 
expensive internal communications. Comparison with 
the United States, which embraces within its bounds 
almost every variety of climate and consequently of 
production, is quite irrelevant; but the tariff system in 
Canada has always been buttressed by this fallacious 
parallel. The evil effects of the high-tariff system were 
saved from immediate discovery by the recent boom, 
but they were already patent before the outbreak of 
war. It is, however, an old habit of ruling oligarchies 
to make the political dislocations of war-time an oppor- 
tunity for tightening their economic control over the 
workers and producers; so to-day in Canada the 
Conservative High Protectionists now in office have 
boldly increased the tariff by 7} per cent., ostensibly 
to secure an extra revenue which will not materialise. 
But their barefaced reduction of the Preference in 
favour of Great Britain has taken the “ loyalty” 
weapon from their hands and offers a deadly opening to 
tariff reformers. Nothing is surer than that as soon 
as the war is over there will ensue a fierce anti-Tariff 
agitation, particularly in the Western provinces. Under 
the present system the farmer has to buy in a restricted 
and sell in an open market, and there is little prospect 
that the Canadian home market will within the next 
century absorb all his agricultural produce. The 
result of the system has been rural stagnation in all 
save the three most westerly provinces, where the 
attractions of free land have brought in many new 
settlers. But the free lands have practically disappeared, 
and an increase in agricultural population, without 
which larger cities are impossible, can only be achieved - 
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by lessening the burdens of agriculture and making 
settlement more attractive. 

Canada has a frigid winter, and the inducements to 
live on a“prairie farm can only be found in greater 
pecuniary profits. The necessity, therefore, for in- 
creasing agricultural population and production must 
inevitably lead to a stern revision of the high-tariff 
system now prevailing. Simultaneously reformers in 
Canada will aim at the construction of a vast system of 
agricultural co-operation. To-day the farmer sells 
everything wholesale and buys at retail prices. The 
Grain Growers’ Associations of the West have made 
rapid strides in the last few years with their co-operative 
organisation, and already handle one-fourth of the grain 
crop and control large elevator systems. They are 
developing a trade in ordinary farm supplies, and their 
machinery is being rapidly extended. In the East 
progress has been slight, but the movement is spreading. 
To make it effectual the necessary corollary is some 
system of co-operative agricultural finance, and schemes 
to that end have been planned. The issue in the West 
has been clearly set between the co-operative and 
capitalist systems, and from the point of view of the 
strength of the British Imperial fabric the triumph 
of the former is eminently desirable. The capitalist 
interests, however, are strongly entrenched and _ will 
fight bitterly, but their economic interests do not always 
coincide. Hitherto the railways have supported the 
manufacturers, but their falling freight returns may 
induce the Canadian Pacific Railway magnates to take 
a more favourable view of the rural case. Other 
urgent reforms are needed in connection with the rail- 
ways; the tale of Canadian railway development is 
one long sad story of public waste and political corrup- 
tion, and it is not impossible that the Government 
may have to take over the Grand Trunk Pacific and 
Canadian Northern systems. The foreign immigrants, 
too, provide another very serious problem. The privi- 
leges accorded to the French language under the original 
settlement have prevented the establishment of a 
symmetrical form of State education, and, as a result, 
there exist in Western Canada racial enclaves where 
the English language is unknown. 

Hitherto Canadian politics have been stultified for long 
periods by the predominance of racial and religious issues, 
to which capitalist buccaneers used skilfully to divert 
public attention from their own piracies. Great has 
been the evil of this distraction, and the names Conser- 
vative and Liberal, which were originally the battle- 
cries of honest loyalists and democratic reformers, have 
too often been degraded into mere shibboleths whereby 
selfish office-seeking cliques are enabled to identify their 
respective partisans. But a new era must open after 
the war, and it is possible that a widespread readjust- 
ment of parties to suit temperaments will initiate a 


much-needed national reorganisation. J. A. 8. 
ANY people are discussing the question 


whether it is right to take the usual, or in- 

deed any, holiday this year. Mr. Walter 
Long, speaking as a Cabinet Minister, has suggested that 
there ought to be no holidays till the war is over. Pro- 
bably many people feel in a dim sort of way that to roll 
off to the station with a load of children, spades, buckets 
and luggage just now would be acting unfaithfully to 
those who are sacrificing their youth and their summer 





in the trenches. It seems scarcely moral, like drinking 
champagne while others are starving. If holidays were 
a mere luxury like champagne, the case against them 
might be strong. But are they? How many of us can 
do without a holiday and not fee! as badly off as if we had 
been starved of food or of sleep? We have read of 
people who could work for seven days a week all the year 
round by living on lean mutton or on spinach or on 
unfired bread or by chewing their food in some peculiar 
way. But the common man, who eats indifferently and 
without science, is less fortunate. He needs all his 
Sabbaths. He feels the necessity of getting out now and 
then into a world beyond the confines of work, where it is 
a pleasure simply to be alive. Without this he would 
become more and more a mechanical figure, an invention 
that had been forgotten by the sun, something akin to 
electric bells and telephones and moving staircases. 
This it is to live without a horizon. The farmer who can 
see half the world over his gate is not in the same measure 
sick for a holiday. He may regard the world prosaically 
and may accept the frequences of wild roses or the honey- 
suckle as commonplaces of a country life. But he is 
marked with the beauty of the place and alive with its 
life. He breathes in more of its wonders than he can 
articulate. His body, if not his intelligence, is in touch 
with the secrets of the earth. As for us who inhabit 
streets, we are foreigners in country air. So much is this 
so that doctors tell us that it may even be a dangerous 
intoxicant for the townsman who takes too large and 
sudden a dose of it. This may or may not be true. If it 
is, it suggests into what an airless life we have drifted and 
how necessary it is for us to escape from it—and the 
oftener the better—if we are to avoid the suffocation of 
all our senses except the sense of earning a living. There 
are, we believe, suffocated creatures of this sort. Dickens 
drew one of them in the character of an old clerk in 
Martin Chuzzlewit—a witless, underground, lost creature. 
Possibly London has still its population of old men like 
this, though they must be a great deal rarer than they 
used to be—old men living in a starless, birdless, sealess 
world, and able to do nothing but count. But it would 
be false to suggest that even if a man were to live all his 
life in London his world must necessarily be all dust and 
narrowness. The sun rises over London as regularly as 
over any seaside village or river mouth, and its parks and 
heaths and ponds are full of colours and shadows. Did 
not Christina Rossetti find all the inspiration a poet needs 
in her soul at Regent’s Park ? London is unquestionably 
a miracle. But how glad one is to escape from it ! 
Perhaps it is the noise most of all that one feels one 
cannot go on enduring without a break. There comes a 
time every year when the bone-shaking passage of motor- 
‘buses affects us like some dissonant chorus of fiends. 
We can forgive our neighbour his crowing cock. We can 
forgive the boy scouts their single tune. We can send 
the organ-grinder away with twopence and an apology. 
But there is something triumphant and malicious in the 
motor-"bus. It drowns speech and hearing and music. 
It is a kind of devil’s counter-music as it is a kind of 
devil's counter-fragrance. It attacks all our senses at once, 
and we are lucky if it does not knock us down and cost 
some halfpenny paper a thousand pounds for our remains. 
Holidays for many of us mean, first of all, escape from the 
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fiend’s tattoo that is played all day in the streets. We 
need to get to some place where there is room to breathe 
and room to hear. We like to be at least within walking 
distance of some place where it is possible to be abso- 
lutely alone—the single human inhabitant, as it were, 
of this wandering star. It is not that we dislike our 
fellows. As a matter of fact, few of us can be quite com- 
fortable apart from them for more than an occasional 
half-hour. But it cannot be denied that once in a while 
the world seems bigger without them. They have a way 
of reducing the world to the measure of something in the 
daily paper or some gossip about a woman or a game of 
cards. They are the advocates and friends of the old 
world we have left behind us against this new world of 
infinite height and wonder in which the silver body of a 
seagull dives from a height into blue water, and the sun 
draws purple continents of shadow across the sea, and a 
hawk with split wings and tail hangs over the cliff in a 
half-gale, a sinister and heoked scarecrow of a creature. 
It is odd how we welcome out here much that is sinister 
and even unbeautiful. No one could call a seagull’s 
scream beautiful, yet here it has become representative 
of so much between the sky and the breaking tides that 
we accept it as part of the general loveliness. Besides, 
Nature never invents ugliness of the kind that man in- 
vents, such as the uninteresting ugliness of slum houses. 
Everything in Nature has at least some relation to anti- 
quity, and therefore some mystery. The ugliness of 
towns is something without a yesterday, the evil growth 
of a night. It will have no more meaning a hundred 
years hence than the railway time-table we bought a fort- 
night ago at the bookstall. Those grey stones, on the 
other hand, that cast their shadows down the hill in the 
evening will still rise out of the earth strange as lizards 
brought forth in an age of giants for our grandchildren’s 
grandchildren to walk among them. That dark rock, 
opposing itself to the race of the hollow sea, will still 
have a thousand milky Niagaras poured over it by the 
passing wave. The world of wild ducks, we take it, is the 
same to-day as it was in the year of Marathon. And the 
flowers, we imagine, change their fashions slowly. Here 
they are acloud of honey. The veronica is a purple cloud 
in the hedges. The honeysuckle is entangled with the 
brambles, which are a castle for the bees with their pink 
and white blossoms. The heather has begun to hang 
out its bells, and the paler thyme sweetens the wind. The 
blue seabious breaks out, like a fragment of sky, from 
the midst of a world of purple and white and yellow. 
Beside it coltsfoot straggles on the bank, like a poor 
relation of the dandelion, and foxgloves rise and droop 
like xsthetic maidens, and the field is full of meadow- 
sweet and pink clover and knapweed and dead nettle of 
the same shade of pinkness, and purple bugle and cow 
parsley in which, perhaps, the cows may find beauty. 
And the gorse is a deep orange fire such as you never see 
in London. Why, it is a holiday even to go over the 
names of the flowers. Here are mallows and ladies’ bed- 
straw and convolvulus and bird’s-foot and sea-pinks 
(withered) and a host of little starry things peeping out 
under grass and leaves, and of which one has never even 
heard the name. This ignorance of names is a towns- 
man’s vice, of which he seldom becomes conscious except 
on holidays, when he finds himself lost amid a host of 





birds and flowers which are as strange to him as 
the head-hunters of Borneo. He can scarcely tell you 
from the song whether it is a robin, a thrush, or a black- 
bird that sings. He would be puzzled to distinguish 
between a crow and a jackdaw. He knows the lark 
because it sings from a height, and the yellow-hammer 
because it begs all day. But the kingfisher, the wood- 
pecker, the stonechat and the wren are nothing but words 
to him. Brown butterflies with eyes in their wings, sea- 
blue moths spotted with scarlet, dragon-flies that are 
embodied rainbows—these, too, are the guardians of an 
exquisite and manifold world which, for all he knows, 
might be anonymous. He is like adumb man in Para- 
dlise. 

But bird and insect and flower, wonderful as they are, 
do not seem to us to be the sum of a good holiday. These 
things you might have in an inland countryside, and yet 
the place would appear to many of us little better than a 
hothouse. A holiday away from the sea is only half a 
holiday. Here we seem to have a new world created 
every hour—a world ten thousand years old, but always 
a new world. Now it is hammered and tumultuous at 
sunset ; now the reflection of a cloud passes eastwards 
over it like a swan; now green waves advance with 
pearly shadows under their breaking foam and roar up 
the sands ; now it is a peacock ; now it is a field of pea- 
cocks ; now at the full moon it is a monster, a flood, a 
peril to the dry land; now the sun goes down in it like 
a ship on fire ; now it is a lake of milk with inky shadows ; 
now it is a path of gold between two twilights as the 
moon rises; always it is something rich and strange, 
more beautiful than jewels, more beautiful than flowers 
or fruits, more beautiful than the sky of which it is the 
inconstant image. The sea is, if we may use a word that 
has been unhappily cheapened, the great refreshment. 
It is colour and form to the eye, music to the ear, a joy to 
all the senses, immensity to the spirit. Perhaps it is this 
last which more than anything else brings us to it trom 
the towns on holidays. We live in a world that can be 
measured in square feet. Here is the perfect opposite 
and denial of that. Here are blue kingdoms within 
whose limits even an Alexander might find himself con- 
tent. 


THE CURVE OF LIFE 


O Huxley it seemed that one of the most 
significant characteristics of living creatures 

was their “cyclical development.” From a 
microscopic egg-cell an embryo plant develops; the 
ovule becomes a seed, the seed a seedling ; by insensible 
steps there is formed a large and varied fabric of root 
and stem, leaves and flowers. But no sooner has the 
edifice attained completeness than it begins to crumble. 
The grass withereth and the flower thereof fadeth, and 
soon there is nothing left but the seeds, which begin 
the cycle anew. It is, Huxley said, “a Sisyphean 
process, in the course of which the living and growing 
plant passes from the relative simplicity and latent 
potentiality of the seed to the full epiphany of a highly 
differentiated type, thence to fall back to simplicity 
and potentiality again.’ So is it also among animals. 
The microscopic egg-cell divides and redivides, and 
there is built up an embryo. This may develop steadily 
and directly into the likeness of its kind ; or it may give 
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rise to a quite divergent phase—a larva of some sort— 
such as caterpillar or tadpole, which by and by under- 
goes metamorphosis and gets shunted on to the direct 
line of ontogeny. Through more or less critical phases 
of adolescence it becomes adult. It is a not infrequent 
achievement to lengthen out the period of mature 
strength, but sooner or later the edifice begins to 
crumble. This creature’s life is counted in days and 
that other’s in months; we reckon ours in vears and 
the Sequoia’s in centuries, but there is for most an 
ascending and descending curve from the vita minima 
of the egg-cell (which often dies in a few hours if it be 
not fertilised) to the vita minima of the outworn 
creature if the conditions of life admit of senescence, 
which as a matter of fact is in most cases evaded 
among wild animals. But part of the fascination of 
the study of life-histories is to be found in a recognition 
of the fact that they often differ from one another as 
different forms of a melody do when the “ time ” of the 
various parts is altered, and that this variation in rate 
is often finely adaptive to particular conditions—i.c., 
is a solution of special problems of life. The mor- 
phologists are beginning to discern that one type of 
skull, or one shape of fish, or one contour of leaf, may 
be derived from another by supposing a slight deforma- 
tion—let us say, a tilting—of the whole architecture, 
and the idea that we wish to illustrate (it is essentially 
traceable to the fertile brain of Professor Patrick 
Geddes) is that one creature’s life-history often differs 
from another’s in a change of rate or rhythm, in an 
elongation of one part of the life-curve and a com- 
pression of another. 

A familiar kind of life-history is that into which a 
prolonged larval period has been interpolated. Out of 
the egg-shell of a cockroach there comes a miniature of 
the adult, but out of a butterfly’s there emerges a 
minute caterpillar with very little hint of its parentage. 
It feeds and grows and moults its husk, and this logical 
sequence is repeated over and over again. The cater- 
pillar gains strength and stores up nutritive reserves ; 
it undergoes a remarkable metamorphosis, most of the 
old larval body breaking down and a fresh start in 
development being made on a new architectural plan. 
Eventually the winged butterfly emerges, as it were 
by a second birth, and enters upon a phase of life which 
is preoccupied with reproduction and only secondarily 
(if at all) concerned with nutrition. The relatively 
long caterpillar period makes the ecstasy of the butterfly 
possible. A very remarkable achievment has resulted 
from the lengthening out of the larval phase, and in 
many life-histories we hear, so to speak, the same tune. 
lhe may-flies or Ephemerides are often almost dia- 
grammatic, for many have two or three years of sub- 
aquatic larval life and two or three days (or less) of 
aerial and reproductive activity. In the sea-lamprey 
we find a somewhat similar punctuation of life—but it 
is notably improved upon. For after a long larval 
fluviatile period, sometimes of four years, there is a 
phase of vigorous adolescence and adult life in the sea. 
But the curve ends ir the same way—an almost vertical 
drop after reproduction. In the common eel there is a 
greatly elongated larval period, lasting it may be for 
a couple of years, during which the fish makes its long 
journey, often of a thousand miles, from the open sez 
to the rivers and ponds, and there is a long youthful 
growing period, for several years, when energy is 
accumulated for the short strictly adult period which 
involves a return journey to the sea and ends in the 
apparently fatal spawning. 





Another type of life-history implies a suppression of 
the larval period and a lengthening out of the embryonic 
development within the egg-shell or egg-envelope. A 
good instance is to be found in a class of unfamiliar but 
widespread primitive animals, known as Onychophora, 
of which Peripatus is a representative genus. They are 
interesting synthetic types with certain features of 
insects and others of segmented worms; they are 
doubtless survivors from very ancient days, keeping a 
precarious foothold in many parts of the world in virtue 
of their shyness and their nocturnal habits. Now all 
these characteristically cryptozoic creatures are vivi- 
parous, and the young they bring forth are from birth 
miniatures of the adults. Moreover, the period of 
embryonic development is prolonged, sometimes 
lasting a year. Contrasting this with the life-history 
of a higher insect, we see that in the latter embryonic 
development is shortened to a minimum and the larval 
phase lengthened out extraordinarily. In birds the 
time that the parents can afford to spend in brooding 
is limited by the conditions of food supply, temperature, 
and the like, and in consequence the period of embryonic 
development has been relatively shortened or condensed. 
The cock that crows in the morn is, on the whole, 
except in brain, as complex a creature as the cow that 
tosses the dog, but the chick breaks its way out of the 
egg after three weeks of incubation, whereas the calf 
is carried by the cow for about nine months of ante- 
natal life. In the contrast between the callow nestling 
type, which corresponds to prolonged infancy, and the 
precocious chick type, which corresponds to abbreviated 
infancy, we have another familiar illustration of the 
elasticity of the curve of life. How striking is the case 
of the Mound-Builders where the mother-birds have 
evaded brooding and where the young, hatched within 
the heap of fermenting vegetation, are able to fly right 
away. The great majority of fishes are oviparous, 
with both embryonic and larval phases in the water. 
In this there are great risks and the juvenile mortality 
is enormous. Yet, as there are plenty of fry to spare, 
most species of modern fishes continue to prosper. 
But how vivid is the contrast between their life-curve 
and that of the whale with a single calf slowly developing 
within the mother and born into the sea a fully-formed 
and richly endowed cetacean. Just as there are plants 
which remain for life like half-opened buds, and others 
which flower before they leaf, and so forth, so there are 
animals which have a long youth and others a long 
maturity, some that are born old and others that die 
young; some which break down suddenly in their 
prime and others that seem to have no limit (save 
violent death) to their persistent growth. It is a 
question of vital punctuation. 

Just as there are many novels but only a few plots, 
so amid an apparent multiplicity of life-histories we 
discern but a few main types. The details may seem 
very different, but they are often interpretable as due 
to a lengthening out here and a condensation there, to 
a changing of the time of the tune. Let us briefly 
consider three corollaries of this proposition. (1) Just 
as there are in organisms architectural variations which 
find expression in spatial rearrangements of materials 
(comparable to those we see a schoolboy effecting with 
his “*mechano”’ toy, out of which he constructs now a 
crane and again a bridge, to-day a railway truck, and 
to-morrow an aeroplane), so there are temporal varia- 
tions which find expression in changes in the rate of 
growth and development, or in alterations in the rhythm 
or punctuation of life. In this connection it is interest- 
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ing to remember that in the internai secretions (of 
back-boned animals at least) there is a means by which 
the rate of growth and development can be automatically 
regulated. How suggestive, for instance, is the result 
of Gudernatsch’s experiments on tadpoles, that a 
thyroid diet stimulates differentiation and hinders 
growth, while a thymus diet inhibits differentiation and 
lets growth goon. (2) The general idea is that the curve 
of life is like a discontinuously elastic thread with fixed 
ares here and there, and that the tension of the several 
parts can be altered in adaptation to particular con- 
ditions. This is part of the tactics of evolution, and it 
is interesting to observe the diversity of the problems 
that alterations in the tempo of life are made to solve. 
The open-sea larval period in crabs and rock-lobster, 
in sea-urchins and starfishes, secures diffusion and saves 
the delicate young life from the intolerable rough-and- 
tumble conditions of the shore. The swimming-bell 
or medusoid period (sexed) in the life-history of many a 
sedentary asexual zoophyte or hydroid colony probably 
secures the advantage of cross-fertilisation. The very 
general suppression of the free-swimming larval stages 
in river animals (excepting cases such as insect larve, 
where gripping organs are well developed) is evidently 
an adaptation against the risks of being washed down 
to the sea or being borne into an equally fatal stagnant 
backwater. A telescoping of not only larval periods 
but of youth itself into a prolonged embryonic develop- 
ment may mean that circumstances are too tyrannous 
for delicate young lives, but it may also mean, as in 
many mammals, that time is given in the long ante- 
natal life for the perfecting of a fine organisation able 
from birth, in many cases, to cope with the exigencies 
of life. Robert Chambers, the author of the once 
famous Vestiges of Creation, was surely right in 
insisting that the embryo’s biding its time within the 
womb was as precious to it as it was costly to the 
mother. It meant bigger and better brains. In the 
prolonged youth, again, of some other mammals, 
especially those with a play-period, there is, as Dr. Groos 
and Dr. Chalmers Mitchell have so well shown, an 
adaptation which secures the breaking down of rigid 
instincts and their replacement by the remembered 
results of free and intelligent experiment. (3) While 
man is a slowly varying creature, changing but little 
from age to age in the organic punctuation of his life, 
he is eminently plastic or modifiable, and therefore able, 
probably to an extent unsuspected, to lengthen out his 
youth, to prolong his period of cerebral variability, and 
to shorten his senescence. In all of which there is a 
great hope. J. ArTHuUR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 
THE ADVENTURES OF FRANK HARRIS 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMAn. 

Sir,—For some years past the story of the Man of Sorrows 
has taken that place in my life and thought which was formerly 
occupied by Shakespeare. You call me from the work I love 
by a virulent attack on me as one of the vilest of men, and you 
seek to establish my baseness by inferences from the London 
papers I have edited and by statements made by persons such as 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, who pursued me with his praises so long 
as I had a pulpit and influence, and now since my downfall 
attributes to me the most sordid motives and infamous actions. 

I have too much still to do to reply to mere insults ; but you 
have allowed Mr. Bernard Shaw, as an English Don Quixote, 
to defend me in his manner, and so I must believe that occasionally 
at least, though rarely, the truth has some attraction for you 
even though it may lead to unwilling admiration and away from 
that complacent contempt of his untitled and struggling fellow- 
man so dear to the British editor. 





Here is your argument as I read it: Frank Harris edited the 
Fortnightly Review, then the Saturday Review, then the Candid 
Friend, then Vanity Fair, then Modern Society, a progress down- 
wards which naturally ended in prison. He attacked Germany 
and her Kaiser in the Saturday Review in 1897-8, and now, 
eighteen years afterwards, he’s attacking England and praising 
Germany. 

Consistency is the bugbear of mediocrity ; but you've not 
even proved me to be inconsistent. It does not suggest itself to 
you that the disgraceful war on the Boers in South Africa could 
alienate one’s sympathies from England finally and make one 
despair of her future. The belated attempt to increase her 
strength by building an Armada of Dreadnoughts, while con- 
tinuing to neglect her poor on the one hand and _ her “ intellec- 
tuals ” on the other, was little calculated to foster liking or renew 
respect. 

You don’t seek to understand my book England or Germany ? ; 
preferring vilification to argument. Naturally Bernard Shaw 
gets much nearer to the truth ; he sees in my book “ a wounded 
concern for England a high if bitterly disappointed 
ideal of England.” Shaw has still some sympathy for the truth, 
and though he is apt to see ‘“ men as trees walking” still they 
walk and are not mere straw efligies or worse. 

These straw effigies and inhuman caricatures have no abiding 
interest ; if that is what I am like and all I am, why waste time 
and ink on me ? 

Let us take my vices, or, if you will, my crimes, as established. 
It is certainly true that if I did not deserve prison for what I was 
sent there for, I have done many things in my life for which I de- 
served severer punishment even than that soul-soiling degradation. 
Let my vileness be accepted, believe if you will, my whilom friend, 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s argument that Paul deserted the Jews and 
attacked their policy because he was not made enough of by them 
and went over to the persecuted Christians hoping for better 
pay. It’s all so reasonable that it disdains proof. To believe 
and assert the worst about those whom you regard as your 
enemies is an amiable English trait. 

Let me try to lift this controversy out of the gutter above 
“* base libel actions ” (purely imaginary !) and “* base journalism 
that necessarily led to prison” (a vile assumption), and let me 
write as I love to write of fair humanities, Naturally I begin 
with Bernard Shaw, the only foeman worthy of my steel. When 
T had to defend Bernard Shaw the other day in New York from 
the attack of an editor whose zeal was untempered by knowledge, 
this is how I went to work :— 

‘** Bernard Shaw,” I began, “is one of the best heads in the 
world. His limitations all come from the fact that he is English 
and barely half-educated ; he knows no German and has no idea 
of that German State which is the first of political organisms to 
take special care of the extremities, the head and hands and feet, 
and not merely of the belly and the back. Shaw is a captain and 
leader in the Liberation war of humanity and is now in the thick 
of the fight. You, who are merely a recruit and not yet in the 
firing line, ought to write of such a hero with reverence and think 
of him with affection.” 

Now, that seems to me the tone in which to speak of one who 
has given us moments of pure pleasure and unalloyed delight ; 
in this way I pay some of my debt to the author of Candida, or 
at least acknowledge the obligation. 

On the other hand, Shaw complains of me that I can “ never 
be got to understand that illiterate Philistines have rights as 
against men of genius,” and the English world applauds the 
plaint as if it were valid. I rub my eyes in amazement ; Caiaphas 
or Pilate, no doubt, had the very same feeling about Jesus : “* He 
can’t understand our rights ; we'll teach ’em to him,” and they 
did to their eternal shame. 

I have come to grief, Shaw asserts, not because of my excel- 
lences (think of it, Shaw!) but of my faults—an incredible 
theory to support which he has to invent fantastic stories of a 
** lady (since deceased) who edited The Candid Friend” in my 
stead, and of “ office boys who wrote my articles.” I wish he 
(or you, Sir, for that matter !) would show me one unworthy article 
signed by me in any publication and I'll do penance. That 
** since deceased ” makes Shaw’s cheerful humorous invention 
look like truth ; but I’m glad he buried the poor lady before he 
made fun of her. I never heard of her before. 

Bernard Shaw is getting all too careless of fact, and I draw 
attention to this fault simply because it shows how lightly the 
ablest and intellectually the most honest and brave of living 
Englishmen can treat the truth. In a preface in Misalliance, 
his latest book, he gives himself the credit for theories about 
Shakespeare which I published years before him, and goes on to 
declare expressly, “‘ Frank will not have this at any price,” thus 
hoisting me with my own petard. He has only to refer to my 
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book The Women of Shakespeare, published in 1911, to convince 
himself of his blunder. 

Fancy Anatole France annexing theories of Maeterlinck and 
then affirming that Maeterlinck will not have them! Such a 
thing is only possible, I am afraid, among a people which cares 
nothing for things of the intellect, has only a rudimentary sense 
of justice, and, alas! an unbounded admiration for material 


ons. 

For truth’s sake, sir, don’t call this an attack on England ; 
but ask yourself why it is that England is now holding up less 
than forty miles of battle in France whereas those noble French- 
men are holding up over five hundred. Ask yourself why 
English warships were kept in harbour a few miles from the place 
where the Lusiiania was blown up by a German submarine. 
Ask yourself why England can only make effective about ten 
per cent. of her gigantic strength whereas Germany has mobilised 
fully eighty per cent. of her power. Then you may come to the 
conclusion I’ve been forced reluctantly to reach ; England doves 
routine and snobbery and mediocrity and now she’s got the 
Trinity. The way out for her is plain to any one with eyes in 
his head ; but England won’t take it; won't even look for it, 
will perish rather 

To come to my unworthy self. I don’t want the gift to see 
myself as you and others see me ; but to be seen sooner or later 
as I see myself. 

According to Meredith and Shaw and others, I have written 
some of the best stories in English ; I have also brought Shakes- 
peare to life after he had been three centuries in the grave ; 
have cleansed him from vile slander and given him to the love 
and reverence of mankind as one of the rarest spirits that ever 
steered humanity. I have made pictures of my contemporaries 
painted with such loving sympathy and boldness, that hence- 
forth all men will see them as I see them. And now I am engaged 
in adding a new chapter to the history of the human soul, building 
up stone by stone, so to speak, a clerestory to the great Temple 
where unborn generations of men shall worship. 

And then I hope to write my own life, and tell of varied doings 
and of many brave adventures. 

The general title of my autobiography must, of course, be : 

How I fell among thieves ! 

It will probably be divided into three books or stages in life’s 
journey ; the first will be the longest :-— 

** How I got on.” 

The next the most humorous : 

* How I got honour.” 

And the last the shortest and the saddest : 

* How I got honest.” 

Naturally, after that an epilogue describing my sufferings 
and descent into Hell, an inferno which Dante could not have 
imagined—an English law court and an English judge and an 
English prison. 

And afterwards a brief space of freedom and sunshine and work 
in the light ; and gay adventures again, for as you soar up into 
the blue pigmies fire at you with paper pellets and friends shout 
humorous nicknames at your earth-borne shadow, but life is 
good, and the spaces of air sun-kissed, and some great spirits 
are with you to cheer and encourage ; and in spite of war and 
disaster, red ruin and broken hearts, the soul takes joy in God 
as the eye in light.—Yours, etc., Frank Harris. 

St. Regis Hotel, 

New York. 
July 15th, 1915. 


THE DISPOSAL OF THE GERMAN 
COLONIES 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The present moment is not perhaps a very fortunate one, 
from the military point of view, at which to discuss the disposal 
by the Allies of the spoils of victory, but the points raised by 
Sir H. H. Johnston are so important in principle, and his argu- 
ments will derive so much weight from his eminence, that I 
venture, if you will permit me, to put forward some considerations 
on the other side. 

Sir Harry Johnston contemplates the retention by the victorious 
Allies of all the German colonies. That this is likely to happen 
I concede, and, in particular, that the Governments of Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, rather than our Government at 
home, will have the decisive voice in the matter; but I differ 
from Sic Harry in thinking that that policy will be not admirable 
but disastrous. 

This country went into the war ostensibly in defence’of Belgium 
and France, and (as we are constantly told) in order to defeat 
German schemes of world-empire. On the other hand, the 


Germans went into the war (I speak of the people, not of the 
Government) in the belief that their independence and integrity 
was threatened by an aggressive attack from the Triple Entente. 
As the war has proceeded, the common theme of German publicists 
and pamphieteers has been that England engineered the war 
out of jealousy of German trade and in order to continue and 
complete that policy of world-dominion. which she has 
steadily pursued for centuries. Now, so far as the origin of the 
war is concerned, I believe the German version to be false and 
the English version to be true, but the nations will be judged, 
and rightly, not by what they said when they went into the war 
but by what they do when they come out of it. History, I think, 
will brush away the words and decide by the facts, and what 
history will find, if the policy Sir Harry Johnston advocates is 
pursued, will be that England, having gone to war ostensibly to 
defend the status quo against German ambition for world-domina- 
tion, used the victory enormously to increase her already enormous 
Empire and to put permanently at her mercy the trade of her 
most important rival. In other words, history will justify the 
German case, on the facts, and dismiss with contempt the British 
case, and we shall emerge, once more, branded with that double 
mark of hypocrisy and unscrupulousness which foreign critics 
have always affixed to our policy. This will not be matter of 
congratulation for any Englishman who cares about the honour 
and reputation of his country. 

Secondly, if the policy proposed is pursued, it must mean a 
very long war—two years, three years, perhaps ten years—-who 
can tell? Is the cost of these additions to the British and French 
Empires not to be counted? People talk lightly of a war of 
attrition. But what does this really mean ? It means, not merely 
the destruction of the stored-up capital of centuries, not merely 
the diversion on an unprecedented scale of productive to unpro- 
ductive labour, not merely a measure of poverty if not of anarchy 
after the war, which may render for ever impossible any solution 
of those social problems which are the main concern of all nations, 
not merely the killing of millions of men in the prime of life with 
all the incalculable suffering involved; it means, further, that 
an enormous proportion of those men will leave no children 
behind them. In other words, that the whole stock of Europe 
will be permanently and irremediably worsened ; for it is the 
best who are being killed, not the worst. Let that process go on 
long enough, and it matters very little who wins or loses the war ; 
for European civilisation, in either case, will be doomed. That 
this, the main consideration, the one certain and inevitable 
result of the war, should be left out of all the calculations of our 
statesmen and journalists is the gravest feature of the terrible 
crisis through which we are passing. 

But Sir Harry seems to think that the arrangement to which 
he looks forward will be a guarantee of future peace, because it 
will obviate German intrigues in Africa and elsewhere. Wars 
do not arise from intrigues, they arise from the conditions that 
provoke intrigues, and those conditions, so far as Germany is 
concerned, have been, in recent years, her need and desire for 
colonial markets. Sir Harry proposes that henceforth her 
access to such markets shall be wholly dependent upon the good- 
will or the caprice of her inveterate enemies. Does that look like 
a condition of peace? To me it would seem simply impossible 
that a nation as strong, as productive, as technically accomplished 
as the Germans will ever acquiesce in a position so humiliating 
and so insecure. Such a Germany would be a permanent centre 
of unrest in Europe. All hope of the reduction of armaments 
and the destruction of militarism would disappear. We should 
be back again in the old morass of shifting alliances and counter- 
alliances ; and he would be a bold man who would confidently 
prophesy that Germany will never find an ally in the East and 
an opportunity to recover that “ place in the sun” which will 
be more than ever the object of her policy. 

The nations of Europe, I believe—I do not speak for the 
journalists or the Governments—do really desire a settlement 
which will rule out war in the future. Such a settlement may, 
indeed, be impossible, but there is one way in which it seems 
hopeful to approach it. It is the way indicated in your recent 
supplements, and urged, in some form or other, from many other 
quarters. That way is a mutual guarantee by all the chief 
nations against the disturbance by force of an arrangement 
itself constructed so as to give the fullest possible satisfaction 
to the national and economic aspirations of the States. The 
method of conquest, followed up by alliances to guarantee the 
conquests, is the direct opposite of this. Upon which of these 
views shall prevail depends, I believe, the whole future of Western 
civilisation. The two policies are plainly at this moment at 
death-grips in Germany, and in this country the policy of 
conquest is being advocated by men less deserving of our respect 
than Sir Harry Johnston; while those who endeavour to put 
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forward the other view are openly held up to mob-violence by 
the patriots of our halfpenny press. Your journal, Sir, is one of 
the very few in which it is possible for serious men to discuss 
these great issues of policy. It is for that reason that I venture 
to trouble you with the expression of views which I put forward 
without dogmatism or arrogance as deserving some consideration 
from your readers.—Yours, etc., 
G. Lowes Dickinson. 


PATHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Those who know of the earnest and successful work of 
Dr. Broadbent on behalf of infant life will not resent the hysteria 
of his ‘** feeble protest * against the objection of certain Members 
of Parliament to vote blindly the sum of £25,000 for Pathological 
Research without knowing how it was to be used. 

The violence of his language (“* ignorant, stupid, mischievous, 
absurd mistake, a crime against the future ”’) is a fair measure 
of the feebleness of the protest—much heat, little light. 

Last year £50,000 was voted on the promise of producing a 
scheme. No scheme was produced, and not a penny of the 
money was spent. This year half the sum was asked for, but still 
without the promised scheme. Dr. Broadbent suggests that it 
should be given to medical officers apparently to use as they like, 
the duty of Parliament being simply to hand out public money 
and trust to Providence for its proper use. 

If Pathological Research really meant the study of human 
disease with a view to its prevention and cure, and if this could 
be insured by definite direction, I for one should gladly vote 
it assistance. But it has oftener meant, not the study of disease, 
but its manufacture ; not observation of the causes and progress 
of disease naturally arising in the human subject, but its introduc- 
tion artificially into the lower animals, where all the conditions 
are different and can afford no guide to its effect under natural 
conditions on the human system. 

I agree with Mr. Bernard Shaw, who is supposed to possess 
some intelligence, and with many medical men, a much larger 
number than is generally thought, that such research is not 
scientific, and that more danger than advantage is likely to arise 
from it. As Dr. Wilson, himself an eminent medical officer 
who presumably would be benefited by this money, said in his 
Minority Report of the Royal Commission on Vivisection : 

“ Bacteriologists have only confused issues, and in focussing 
all their research work on the bacillus have misdirected attention 
from the essentia! cause factors of disease *’ (page 110). 

And again: “ Practical preventive medicine on rational lines 
is being driven into dubious paths by the investigations carried 
out in the animal laboratory, which are essentially liable to 
error and misinterpretation ” (p. 98). 

Than the members who desired to know how the money was 
to be spent before consenting to vote it, you say “a selection 
less representative of the intelligence of the House could hardly 
be imagined.” 

Presumably, Mr. Editor, you measure the intelligence of the 
House by its willingness to vote, in ignorance of the purposes 
to which they are put, funds of which it is trustee for the nation. 

Such a level I should scarcely have thought satisfactory to THe 
NEw STATESMAN. Anyway, the intelligence of the objectors to 
this vote has not sunk so low as that.—Yours, etc., 

H. G. CHANCELLOR. 

House of Commons, 

July 26th, 1915. 


THE QUAKERS AND THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tat New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Sir H. H. Johnston is usually careful to base his state- 
ments on evidence, but in his article on ‘“ The Disposal of the 
German Colonies,” in your issue of July 24th, he makes an 
allegation concerning the Quakers which I venture to think he 
ought in justice to substantiate or else to withdraw: that “ the 
American Quakers have winked at their sons enlisting in the 
British Army to free Belgium from the invader.” I am not, of 
course, in a position to state positively that such a thing has not 
occurred in any single instance ; but I am in fairly close touch with 
** Friends ” on both sides of the Atlantic, and I am sure that the 
statement altogether misrepresents the position of “* the American 
Quakers ”’ generally. Also, what is the ‘“ pronouncement of 
June 15th ” which Sir H. H. Johnston attributes to “ the English 
Quakers ” ?—Yours, etc., 

26 Avondale Road, 

Croydon, 
July 25th, 1915. 


EDWARD GRUBB. 





Miscellany 
PERPETUAL PEACE * 


HE observant, but only the observant, traveller will 
notice a curious building in one of London’s largest 
suburbs. The top of its chimneys does not reach 
the level at which one is accustomed to find the front door of 
the ordinary habitable house, for it stands almost within 
and completely dominated by the first great arch of a bridge 
that spans the river. It is a melancholy little tumble-down 
house, from the walls of which dirty brown paint is peeling 
in patches ; it has apparently no door to serve for human 
exit or entrance ; impenetrable grime and cobwebs and great 
circular daubs of scurfy whitewash make the windows look 
like the sightless eyes of the blind. But one can still decipher 
the following inscription painted in immense brown letters 
upon its walls: “* This building is established entirely under 
the oldest Pansophy.’”’ Whenever, from the top of my 
omnibus, I look down upon this tremendous announcement, 
it always seems to me that I have discovered the material 
temple of Dreams and Ideals. Every morning the practical 
men who go up to the City, and know what life is in banks 
and offices and courts, pass it by with a smile or a jeer ; it is 
quite impossible for anyone to get into it or out of it, except 
by breaking the grimy windows; and yet it remains, with 
its chimney pots below the front doors of the surrounding 
villas, “* established entirely under the oldest Pansophy.” 

The temple of Perpetual Peace is established entirely under 
the same august authority, and is in the same ruinous con- 
dition. It has stood now in that condition ever since the 
Pansophy of all the philosophers established it, for many 
centuries the butt of practical and the dream of impractical 
men. Pax Perpetua, as the cynical innkeeper and Leibnitz 
tell us, is found only in the grave or in drunkenness. The 
innkeeper, like a practical man, was content to state the 
fact and use it for his signboard; the philosopher, true to 
his last, could not refrain from trying to find the reason. 
“ For the dead, it is true, fight no more. But the living are 
of another mind, and the mightiest among them have little 
respect for tribunals.” 

The idea of perpetual peace among men is, according to 
Voltaire, as much a chimera as the idea of perpetual 
peace between elephants and rhinoceroses (he adds the 
curiously inept reason, “ carnivorous animals — will 
always tear one another to pieces at the first oppor- 
tunity”). Yet the idea remained, together with those 
other great chimeras—the Philosopher’s Stone, the Elixir 
of Life, the Wings of Dedalus—to haunt philosophers. 
A stream of calf-bound, cloth-bound, paper-bound volumes 
has for the last 300 years issued from the world’s presses 
containing schemes for the establishment of perpetual peace. 
The Great War has for the moment caused this stream to 
run a little fuller; and a melancholy proof that human 
dreams alone remain permanently the same in the general 
flux of things may be found in the following fact. Most 
of the schemes of to-day bear a striking resemblance to 
that famous Projet of the amiable Abbé de Saint Pierre, 
published some 200 years ago; and yet fourteen out of the 
twenty-four kingdoms and principalities which were to 
form his Senate of Europe have suffered complete dissolution 
or transformation. 

Of all these projects and schemes and dreams none is more 
curious and original than Kant’s Zum ewigen Frieden. 
Most people who have written about this difficult little 
essay do not seem fully to grasp the import of its design. 
It is a philosophical joke, a transcendental satire. The 


Translated by M. Campbell 
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practical statesmen have laughed at the dreams of un- 
practical philosophers ; Kant reverses the process and comes 
forward as the philosopher laughing at the practical states- 
man. The joke is involved and cumbrous, as befits the joke 
of a philosopher and a German, or, as some patriotic English 
professors would have us say, the grandson of a Scotsman ; 
but, as such jokes go, it is not a bad one. In 1795 the 
statesmen of France, Prussia, and Spain signed a treaty of 
peace, the Treaty of Basle. It was the kind of treaty of 
peace dear to the heart of all statesmen and diplomatists, 
for it concealed in a secret article the sting of future wars. 
Now Zum ewigen Frieden, published in 1795, “ is written,” 
as Mr. Hirst points out, “ in the form of the Treaty of Basle, 
which Kant, as it were, parodies.” Kant, in fact, without 
ever actually mentioning or referring to that treaty, says 
to the statesmen of his time, “‘ You laugh at us philosophers 
for talking about peace. You have just made a treaty 
with preliminary, definitive, and secret articles which you 
falsely pretend is going to produce peace. Now I'll just 
give you the preliminary, definitive, and secret articles that 
would be necessary to ensure peace.” 

There is a flavour of irony over the whole treatise, and 
nowhere is it employed more successfully than in the “ secret 
article for perpetual peace.” Kant only admits one secret 
article in his treaty, and it runs as follows: “ The opinions 
of philosophers, with regard to the conditions of the possi- 
bility of a public peace, shall be taken into consideration 
by States armed for war.” He explains that “it seems 
derogatory to the dignity of the legislative authority of a 
State ... to ask advice from subjects (among whom 
stand philosophers). ... At the same time, it is very 
advisable that this should be done. Hence the State will 
silently invite suggestion for this purpose, while at the same 
time keeping the fact secret.” 

But, though hte treatise is full of this kind of solemn 
irony, it is something much more than a philosopher's 
cumbrous joke. It is full of political wisdom and far the 
most “ practical ’”’ work ever written upon the subject. In 


_ six short Preliminary and three short Definitive Articles 


Kant has succeeded in laying down the conditions of inter- 
national relationship and government which would have to 
exist in order to make perpetual peace possible. Now in 
doing this he really is “ practical,” and it would be advan- 
tageous to a great many writers at the present moment if 
they could be induced to understand why. Kant does not 
attempt to build any crazy building of Perpetual Peace. 
After examining the ground, like an honest architect, he 
says clearly that in its present condition it is quite unable 
to bear such a building. ‘“* But,” he proceeds, “ if you really 
do want the building, it’s quite easy to get it: all you've 
got to do is to level that bit of ground, dig a drain here, and 
put down some concrete there.” 

The more one studies Kant’s nine conditions, the more 
convinced one becomes that if they were fulfilled war really 
would be abolished. This is a melancholy reflection, not 
because the conditions are so Utopian, but because they are 
so obviously possible. That after 120 years the nine articles 
of Kant’s treaty have not been accepted by every nation of 
Europe seems to argue that human folly is ineradicable and 
human perversity eternal. Take his first article: ‘ No 
treaty of peace shall be regarded as valid if made with a 
secret reservation of material for a future war.” It ought, 
one feels, to be attainable, and if it were attained we should 
be already within hail of the millennium. No statesman has 
ever made a peace without giving ten times more thought 
to the material in it for future war than to the material for 
future peace. It seems such a little thing to ask, that the 
envoy of peace should think of peace, such a little psycho- 
logical change in statesmen and nations! And yet does 








any. practical man believe in his heart that in the Great 
Treaty which is to follow the Great War there will be no 
“* secret reservation of material for future war” ? 

Kant’s first article requires a change in international 
psychology, what some writers are now calling a change of 
heart. His sixth article is also psychological, and every 
reasonable man fears that the fact that it has been daily 
contravened during the last year is one of the greatest perils 
to the coming peace. ‘‘ No State at war with another shall 
countenance such modes of hostility as would make mutual 
confidence impossible in a subsequent state of peace.” 
But Kant is not content merely with the assertion that a 
change of the international human heart is necessary if war 
is to be abolished, he details the changes that would be 
necessary in political and social machinery and institutions. 
They are : 

1. The acquisition of independent States, great or small, 
must cease. 

2. Standing armies must be abolished. 

3. No national debts shall be contracted in connection 
with the external affairs of State. 

4. No State shall interfere with the constitution and 
administration of another. 

5. The constitution of every State must be 
or representative. 

6. A federation of free States must be formed for the pur- 
pose of establishing and maintaining International Law. 

7. The right of free intercourse between the citizens of all 
countries must be acknowledged. 

Such are the seven pillars of the Temple of Perpetual 
Peace according to Kant. The curious thing about them 
is, I repeat, that not one is chimerical or Utopian. Even 
the third, which at first sight has seemed to some writers 
absurd, has recently in a slightly different form been recom- 
mended as a great practical means of ensuring peace. The 
editor of The Economist was of opinion that if the bankers of 
London and Paris had both refused loans for war to the 
Balkan States the end of the Balkan War would have come 
rapidly. He proposed that all lending of money for war 

should be prohibited by the law of nations, and that our 
own Parliament should take the lead in making it illegal. 

There remains, however, the main problem to haunt the 
philosopher. Why, if these are the conditions, have we 
made so small progress to their attainment in the 120 years 
since the Treaty of Basle? Is the answer to be found still 
in the answer of Leibnitz: “ The mightiest among the living 
have little respect for tribunals” ? L. S. Woo r. 


TRIVIA 


I.—Tue Spiper. 
HAT shall I compare it to, this fantastic thing 1 
W call my Mind? To a waste-paper basket, to a 
sieve choked with sediment, or to a swill barrel 
full of floating froth and refuse ? 

No; what it is really most like is a spider's web, insecurely 
hung on leaves and twigs, quivering in every wind and 
sprinkled with dew-drops and dead flies. And at its centre, 
pondering for ever the Problem of Existence, sits motionless 
the spider-like and uncanny Soul. 


‘ 


* republican ” 


II.—Tue Cuurcu or ENGLAND. 

I have my Anglican moments; and as I sat there that 
Sunday afternoon, in the Palladian interior of the London 
Church, and listened to the unexpressive voices chanting the 
correct service, I felt a comfortable assurance that we were 
in no danger of being betrayed into any unseemly manifes- 
tations of religious fervour. We had not gathered together 
at that performance to adore with furious hosannas any 
dark Creator of an untamed Universe, no Deity of freaks 
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and miracles and sinister hocus-pocus ; but to pay our duty 
to a highly respected Anglican First Cause—undemonstra- 
tive, gentlemanly and conscientious—whom, without loss of 
self-respect, we could sincerely and decorously praise. 


III.—TuHe QUuEstT. 

** We walk alone in the world,” the moralist, at the end of 
his essay on Ideal Friendship, writes somewhat sadly. 
“* Friends such as we desire are dreams and fables.” Yet we 
never quite give up the hope of finding them. But what 
snubs, what set-downs we experience, what shames and dis- 
illusions. We cannot really tell what these new unknown 
persons may do to us. Sometimes they seem nice, and then 
begin to talk like gramophones. Sometimes they grab at 
us with moist hands, or breathe hotly on our necks, or 
drench us with their sentimental slop-pails. And too often, 
among the thoughts in the loveliest heads, we come on 
nests of woolly caterpillars. 

And yet we brush our hats, pull on our gloves, and go out 
and ring door bells. 

IV.—To-Day. 

I woke this morning as usual out of dreams into what we 
call Reality, the furniture of my familiar bedroom, the 
morning light and noises—in fact into the well-known, often 
discussed, but, to my mind, as yet unexplained Universe. 

Then I, who came out of Eternity, and seem to be on my 
way thither, got up and dressed, and spent the day as I 
usually spend it. I read, I pottered, I talked and took 
exercise, and I sat punctually down to eat the cooked meals 
that appeared at stated intervals. 


V.—TueE INCREDIBLE. 

“Yes, but they were rather afraid of you.” 

“* Afraid of me?” 

** Yes, so one of them told me afterwards.” 

I was fairly jiggered. If my personality can inspire fear 
or respect, the world must be a simpler place than I had 
thought it. Afraid of a shadow, a poor make-believe like 
me? Are children more absurdly terrified by a candle in 
a hollow turnip? Was Bedlam at full moon ever scared 
by anything half so silly ? 


VI.—Empty SHELLs. 

They lie like empty sea-shells on the shores of Time, the 
old worlds which the spirit of man once built for his habita- 
tion, and then abandoned. Those little carth-centred, 
heaven-encrusted universes of the Greeks and Hebrews 
seem quaint enough to us who have formed, thought by 
thought from within, the immense modern Cosmos in which 
we live—the great creation of granite, planned in such 
immeasurable proportions, and moved by so pitiless a 
mechanism that it sometimes appals even its own creators. 
The rush of the great rotating Sun daunts us; to think to 
the distance of the fixed stars cracks our brain. 

But if the ephemeral Being who has imagined these 
eternal spheres and spaces must dwell almost as an alien 
in their icy vastness, yet what a splendour lights up for him 
and dazzles in those great halls! Anything less limitless 
would be now a prison ; and he even dares to think beyond 
their boundaries, to surmise that he may one day outgrow 
this vast Mausoleum, and cast from him the material 
Creation as an integument too narrow for his insolent 
mind. 





VII.—On THe Doorstep. 

I rang the bell as of old; as of old I gazed at the great 
shining door and waited. But, alas! that flutter and beat 
of the wild heart, that delicious doorstep terror—it was 
gone; and with it dear, fantastic, panic-stricken Youth 
had rung the bell, flitted round the corner and vanished 
from me for ever. 





VIII.—O.p CLoruEs. 

Shabby old waistcoat, what made the heart beat that 
you used to cover? Funny-shaped hat, where are the sweet 
thoughts that once nested beneath you? Old shoes, 
hurrying along what dim paths of the Past did I wear out 
your sole-leather ? 

IX.—Tue Burden. 

I know too much ; I have stuffed too many facts into my 
intellectuals. My eyes have grown dim over books; 
believing in geological periods, Cave Dwellers, and Chinese 
dynasties has prematurely aged me. 

Who made it my business to administer the Universe, and 
keep the stars to their Copernican courses? My shoulders 
are bent beneath the weight of the firmament; I grow 
weary of upholding, like Atlas, the superincumbent Cosmos, 

X.—TuHeE Pop.ar. 

There is a great tree in Sussex, whose cloud of thin foliage 
floats high in the summer air. The thrush sings in it, and 
thence blackbirds fill the late decorative sunshine with a 
shimmer of golden sound. There the nightingale finds her 
green cloister; and on those branches sometimes, like a 
great fruit, hangs the lemon-coloured Moon. In the glare 
of August, when all the world is faint with heat, there is 
always a breeze in those cool recesses, always a noise, like 
the noise of water, among its lightly-hung leaves. 

But the owner of this tree lives in London, reading books. 

XI.—STONEHENGE. 

They sit there forever on the dim horizon of my mind, 
that Stonehenge circle of elderly disapproving faces—faces 
of the uncles and schoolmasters and tutors who frowned on 
my youth. 

In the bright centre and sunlight I leap, I caper, I dance 
my dance ; but when I glance up I see they are not deceived, 
for nothing ever placates them, or moves to a look of 
approval that ring of bleak, ancient, contemptuous Faces. 

XII.—DRaAwBACKs. 

I should be all right . . . 

If it wasn’t for these disconcerting Moments, these sudden 
visitations of Happiness, downpourings of Heaven’s blue, 
little invasions of Paradise, or waftings to the Happy 
Islands, I should be like everybody else, as blameless a rate- 
payer as anybody. 

XITI.—Tue Srars. 

Battling my way homeward one dark night against the 
wind and rain, a sudden gust, stronger than the others, 
drove me back into the shelter of a tree. But soon the 
Western sky broke open; the illumination of the stars 
poured down from behind the dispersing clouds. 

I was astonished at their brightness, to see how they 
filled the night with their soft lustre. So I went my way 
accompanied by them; Arcturus followed became 
entangled in a leafy tree, shone by glimpses, and then 
emerged triumphant, Lord of the Western sky. Moving 
along the road in the silence of my own footsteps, my 
thoughts were among the constellations. I was one of the 
Princes of the starry Universe ; in me also there was some- 
thing that was not insignificant and mean and of no account. 


me, 


XIV.—UNbER AN UMBRELLA. 
From under the roof of my umbrella I saw the washed 
pavement lapsing beneath my feet, the news posters lying 
smeared with dirt at the crossings, the tracks of the "buses 
in the liquid mud. On I went through this dreary world of 
wetness. And through how many rains and years should 
I still hurry down wet streets—middle-aged, and then, 
perhaps, very old—and on what errands ? 
Asking myself this cheerless question, I fade from your 
vision into the distance, sloping my umbrella against the wind. 
L. PEARSALL SMITH. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Press has strained hard to explain the magnitude 
of the work done by Sir James Murray, who has 
died after carrying his sesquipedalian New English 
Dictionary to the word “‘Turn-down.” We have been informed 
that all the words in the Dictionary, if placed end to end, 
would reach from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s; and that if 
the five million quotations which he collected were similarly 
strung together, they would stretch from St. Paul’s Cathedral 
to the Great Wall of China. These picturesque illustrations 
do not, I confess, convey as much to me as bare statistics 
do; and these Sir James Murray gave himself. Take, for 
example, those given in the preface to Vol. VIII.—the last 
at the moment accessible to me. The number of words 
contained in that volume, including main words, subordinate 
words, special combinations and obvious combinations, 
was 41,205, and of quotations 214,246. A comparison was 
given as between this dictionary and various of its pre- 
decessors; for instance, for the section covered by this 
volume the figures were as follows : 


Dr. Century New English 

Johnson. Dictionary. Dictionary. 
Words recorded ... "e wi 8,715 21,044 41,205 
Words illustrated by quotations... 25959 7,476 35,726 
Number of illustrative quotations 10,523 21,921 214,246 


The aggregate riumber of words for the first eight volumes 
was 806,122, and the number of illustrative quotations 
1,298,186. Of the 182,017 main words, 162,306 are current, 
15,872 are obsolete, and 3,979 alien. It is the biggest thing 
in dictionaries ever made, and all future English dictionaries 
will inevitably be based on it. 


* * * 


Sir James Murray spent half a long life upon it. Even at 
that, and even though one knows that many hundreds of 
paid and voluntary co-workers helped him, the layman 
cannot conceive how such an undertaking gets carried 
through. One had rather, one feels, engage to keep the 
Allies properly supplied with munitions than undertake so 
appallingly complex a task as a big dictionary. Fortunately, 
every century produces a few men who do not mind spending 
their whole lives in their studies interned under mounds of 
little slips with words on them in order to preserve their 
fellow-men from error. Not that they are unusually al- 
truistic men ; as a matter of fact they like the job. Trench 
in The Study of Words—which remains as good as ever it was, 
even though it was written by a mid-Victorian Archbishop 
very much down upon “ the ourang-outang theory ’’—refers 
to one learned compiler who was most indignant with those 
of his brethren who commiserated themselves as “ galley- 
slaves chained to the oar, or martyrs who had offered them- 
selves to the good of the literary world.” For his part he 
observed that “ the task of classing, sorting, grouping, com- 
paring, tracing the derivation and usage of words, had been 
to him no drudgery, but a delight and labour of love.” Such 
men do occur. One of the most prodigious of all time was 
one of the earliest: the monk Calepino, who produced the 
sixteenth-century polygot dictionary, of which the Aldi 
produced several editions, and which ultimately ran to 
eleven languages-—first the Latin word, and then all the 
others. 

3K a * 


Large dictionaries are something more than works of 
reference, ‘ Neither is a dictionary a bad book to read,” 
as Emerson remarked ; he put it low, for a large dictionary 


is first-class reading. Murray’s would be as good a com- 
panion on a desert island as a man could hope for, as, apart 
from the interest of the history of the words, the quotations 
are endlessly entertaining in themselves. It is like having 
all the birthday books and literary calendars ever written 
rolled into one. Personally, I do not find the quotations— 
though they have the merit of inexhaustibility—quite so 
uniformly interesting as Dr. Johnson’s. Johnson deli- 
berately sclected his quotations for their literary merit or 
curiosity, and as a result the Dictionary is the most readable 
of his works. It has also the merit, from a reader’s point 
of view—though it is not a merit from the lexicographer’s— 
that it was composed before the science of philology had 
reached its present state of development, and consequently 
contains a large number of strangely erratic derivations. 
Modern lexicographers, with their relentless insight into 
phonetic laws, Old Frisian, Tamil, and such horrors, do not 
give their creative imagination much play. It must have 
been amusing to concoct derivations in the old days. I 
remember a derivation given in Nares’ Glossary, one of the 
most entertaining dictionaries of all time. The word was 
“ gallimaufry,” signifying a hotch-potch; and one of the 
suggestions which had been thrown out (though I think 
Nares dismissed this theory as “ stuff ”’) as to its origin was 
that it originally connoted a fry made for the maws of 
galley-slaves. In the eighteenth century men would have 
taken you quite seriously had you suggested that the word 
“ beadle ”’ came into existence because of a fancied similitude 
in point of rotundity and sonorousness between a public 
official and a bee who lived in a dell. But had one thrown 
out this hypothesis before Sir James Murray, he would have 
been simply brutal. 
* * * 


My extracts from booksellers’ catalogues last week have 
brought me more. A friend sends a catalogue which 
describes a French volume as “12 mo., orig. pict. wrapps. 
(slightly soiled), BUT HIGHLY FACETIOUS,” and which has a 
note to a description of two of Peter Parley’s works which 
for sheer irrelevance no bookseller can ever have outdone : 

The second item is particularly scarce, and the writer had the pleasure 
of being introduced to Peter Parley’s widow (Mrs. Martin) some years 
since. 

* * 2 

We are all guilty of embarrassing slips of the pen some- 
times. One occurred on this page some time ago, which was 
pounced upon by the lynxes of two hemispheres—I am still 
getting stray letters about it from places like Dharjeeling and 
Chicago. But few journals are so happy in their misprints and 
mistakes as the (N.S.) Times. The “ Cattle of the Boyne ” 
was a good one last year; but this was casily outdone on 
Wednesday last week. French soldiers are now using metal 
helmets ; and these are called “ calottes,” a calotte being 
the normal word for a skull-cap. The Times, in an article 
on “* Armoured Men,” referred to 


The problem of the use of helmets (culoties metalliques), 


and later on (“encore une fois a la culotte, chers amis,” 
as Henry V. said) repeated the mistake : 
The following case, reported in a medical journal, shows how valuable 


a helmet of the type of the French culotte metallique would have been 
had it been worn. 


Possibly somebody wrote in to protest that the suggestion 
that our troops should adopt this unwieldy form of armour 
might check recruiting; at all events, a day or two later 
the Times published another article on the same subject 
with the word correctly spelt. 


SoLoMoN EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The War of All the Ages. By Evetyn Snarp. Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

Two Who Declined. By Hersert TREMAINE. Smith, 
Elder. 6s. 

Miss Evelyn Sharp has what you may call, according to 
your taste and temperament, a genius or a mania for truth ; 
and, since most of the facts on the truth of which she 
dwells in the book before me are pitiful and remediable 
facts, she lays herself open to the charge of wanting them 
remedied, and so to the further charge of being not an artist 
but a propagandist. But are we to label as inartistic 
whatever work of art has been obviously inspired by a 
passion of pity for the wronged and a passion of resentment 
against wrong? We might make a beginning by putting 
our label on the whole of Shelley and the best of Byron. 
Clearly such a criterion will not do. Clearly the truth is that 
we must judge the art of a work of art by artistic standards, 
not by something alicn and irrelevant. Perhaps we should 
pursue propaganda for propaganda’s sake: perhaps the 
essence of propaganda is to conceal propaganda: but with 
that we are not concerned. I come back to the truth that 
Miss Sharp is concerned with truth. She finds it beneath 
layers of century-long shams as disconcertingly as a water- 
finder finds water: she goes right down to it, she shows no 
respect for its wrappings, she drags it to the light—and often, 
in the result, it looks ugly indeed. But her presentment of 
it is not ugly. Sometimes that is more, sometimes less, 
effective ; but always it is sympathetic and, in the strict 
sense, humane. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that The War of All the 
Ages is wholly concerned with the poverty and injustice 
against which the perpetual war is waged. It has many 
moments of comedy, and its sympathies are humorous as 
often as they are indignant: they are straight, unsenti- 
mental, caustic, sincere, and every now and again whimsical. 
The studies of The Illiterate V oter, two out of Three Boys, The 
Servant Question, and The University Set and the Colonel, are 
all more or less slight, though still with no slight significance 
underlying : several others of the stories are mainly humor- 
ous, but the humour generally dances on that narrow line 
which separates it from pathos. War Fever in the Tramcar 
and Our Club are full of memorable things. 

One cannot convey atmosphere by extracts, but there are 

two of the sketches to which I must refer, sketches either of 
which alone would make the book unforgettable. One, The 
Police Court on the Top Floor, is a description of a Children’s 
Court (about as good an institution as one of the kind can be 
under present conditions, I imagine) “* where everybody was 
kind,” but the difficulties of explanation, of getting at real 
motives, crippled the operations of kindness : 
The same sort of kind and stupid process goes on, of course, in every 
sheltered nursery where there is a child trying to get more out of life 
than is consistent with the rules of the game. The only difference is 
that in the nursery crime is called naughtiness, and in the police court 
naughtiness is called crime. 


The other sketch to which I refer is called A Million a 
Day, and it deals with an aspect of overcrowding from which 
public discussion is usually discreetly diverted. It tells of 
just one day in the life of a little girl on whom the tragedy has 
fallen—the day after the tragedy: driven to school by 
hunger, though she fears the eyes of everyone, and feels “a 
sort of stranger to herself since yesterday :”’ spending her 
one penny on “a crumbly macaroon with a fat preserved 
cherry in the middle of it,”’ and so for five minutes becoming 
a child again : coming back at last, inevitably, with unspeak- 
able dread, under the urgency of cold and loneliness, to “‘ the 
basement tenement that the empire had given her for a 


home ”—that child is an indictment of how much more than 
one can say or think of! If, having read it, one could forget 
either its message or the tenderness of its treatment, one 
would be of those upon whom propaganda and art are alike 
wasted. 

The second book before me raises the same antithesis, if one 
cares to have it raised: the publisher takes the wind out of 
one’s critical sails by declaring that, though the theme is anti- 
vivisection, it is “ treated as art, not as propaganda.” The 
claim is justified. T'wo Who Declined is a very fine novel 
indeed. It appears to be a first novel, though “ Herbert 
Tremaine ” might conceivably be a pseudonym; whoever 
he (or she ?) is, he (or she ?) has little enough to learn about 
the technique of the trade. He gives an impression of easy 
power and assured competence. There are no gaps and no 
stop-gaps, no flaws or uncertainties. The writing is quite 
wonderfuily good, the plot closely-knit, the characters 
true, the social satire keen, but redeemed from cruelty 
by sympathy. That there is a lesson intended may 
be surmised from the horrible central fact of the story—the 
mutilation of a baby by its father and his colleague. I am 
aware—I may add, sympathetically aware—that at this 
point in my article the reader who is familiar with the per- 
sonal virtues, the unselfish devotions, of most vivisectors, will 
be tempted to say: “I will not read such an unfair work.” 
But the answer is that no one will feel quite that repulsion in 
reading the book itself. The thing is treated with such art, 
such understanding, the horror is divulged so gradually, that 
few people would fail to read on in the effort to understand. 
I gather that the mutilation was unintentional: I suppose 
the projected experiment failed, and presumably the father 
had been sure that it could not fail: anyway, the first indica- 
tion one reccives of the whole matter is his suicide. Still, all 
Mr. Tremaine’s powers cannot go further than making his 
theme possible to read about. He cannot convince us that it 
happened ; and the pity is that most of the story could have 
been written without the introduction of this incident at all. 
The divided family with its rich respectables and its wild 
errant young reformer, compounded of faith, recklessness, 
bitterness, high passions, sardonic resentments, and a taste 
for drink : the reformer’s wife, a working-girl, simple, brave 
in that curiously steadfast placid way in which perhaps only 
the very poor can learn to be brave, and yet unable to hold 
her husband’s affection, and finally giving the life she no 
longer cares for, turning it to the best account she knows 
how to devise by throwing herself as a suffragist sacrifice in 
front of a Cabinet Minister’s car: the radiant goodness of 
Garrie Musgrave, the heroine, who draws love to herself as 
naturally as she breathes (there are people like that, for any- 
thing the sentimentalist may urge to the contrary)—all these 
might surely have sufficed without the one hideous incident, 
though it is true that that combines them into tragic unity. 
Best of all, perhaps, is the dissection of the arch-anti-vivi- 
sector, Lord John Calamy : 

He was a great man. Let it be allowed that he was something of a 
gossip and something of a boor; something of a philanderer, too, 
servile in some of his attitudes towards women, domineering in others. 
Let it be allowed that he took sides, acidly, in little committee quarrels, 
and almost always took the wrong side; that he was unpardonably 
stupid in the perception of treachery and blind to loyalty ; that he 
considered it clever to cast crude, out-of-date jeers at the clergy, at the 
Almighty, even at the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Roberts. 
Let it be allowed, too, that he was an old man with failings pathetically 
particular to the old. .. . 

All these things, and a score of others, might be allowed in Lord 
John Calamy’s case, and his greatness would still transcend them. . . - 
He had, perhaps, a hundred times the average man’s share of this 
divine attribute—of this fire that burns down the barrier between 
man and man and between man and God. . . . 

And when his doctor told him that his one chance of life, of 
living and marrying Garrie, was to submit to an operation 
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which could be performed only by the most extreme of living 
vivisectors—he yielded ; he submitted to the operation, and, 
ironically, it killed him. 

Like other people, I have views about vivisection, but I 
hope I have been able to review T'wo Who Declined without 
revealing what they are. They do not affect the fact that 
here is a book both brilliant and profound. 

GERALD GOULD. 


THE BOOK OF FRANCE 
The Book of France. In Aid of the French Parliamentary 
Committee’s Fund for the Relief of the Invaded 
Departments. Macmillan (London) and Champion 
(Paris). 5s. net. 

The Book of France, says the editor, Miss Winifred 
Stephens, “ has a fourfold aim. Primarily, it is intended to 
raise money for French sufferers from German barbarity. 
But it also aims at forging a new link in that chain of amity 
which to-day binds more and more closely the illustrious 
Republic with our own dear Motherland. . . . The volume 
. .. represents much that is most brilliant in the world 
of letters on both sides of the Channel. . . . And it is to be 
hoped that . . . this book may live as the memorial of an 
episode in the greatest combat fought for light and liberty 
against darkness and oppression.” 

The miscellany ought to have a large circulation, for it is 
a very cheap five shillings’ worth, beautifully produced ; 
and the generosity of publishers and contributors in forgoing 
profits is an assurance that, after the printers have been 
paid, there will be a good sum over for despatch to France. 
As to the “ forging of a new link,” such a result would be 
rather out of proportion to the effort; it is an extravagant 
hope, even though the volume has been made from “ much 
that is most brilliant in the world of letters on both sides of 
the Channel.” 

Mr. Henry James leads off with a characteristic apprecia- 
tion of “ the idea of what France and the French mean to 
the cducated spirit of man”: this idea is the “ nameable 
thing ” if there is “ a general ground in the world on which 
an appeal might be made, in a civilised circle, with a sense 
of its being uttered only to meet at once and beyond the 
need of insistence a certain recognition and response.” 
Mr. Kipling’s poem on France (dated June, 1913) closes the 
volume. In between are the contributions of a number of 
the most distinguished living writers of French—to wit, 
MM. J. H. Rosny ainé, René Boylesve, Anatole France, 
Remy de Gourmont, Pierre Loti, Maurice Barrés, André 
Gide, EKugéne Brieux, Marcelle Tinayre, and La Comtesse 
de Noailles-—and there are names not so well known as these. 
Kach pocm or essay in French is accompanied by an English 
translation ; this is the original feature of the miscellany. 
Mr. Hardy translates M. Rosny and M. de Gourmont ; 
Mr. H. G. Wells translates M. Anatole France ; Sir Sidney 
Colvin translates M. Loti; Mr. Henry James translates 
M. Barrés ; an English duchess translates a French duchess 

—all is arranged with a sense of the fitness of things. The 
reader with a knowledge of both languages may spend a 
happy hour or two in observing the manner in which the 
English masters acquit themselves at their unaccustomed 
task. Some, notably Mr. James, put not a little of them- 
selves into the work; others are content with renderings 
that combine fluency with accuracy. We note the modesty 
of Mr. Wells. ‘“‘ The prophetic nightmares of our scientific 
fantastics are being lamentably realised.”’ “ Ils se réalisent,”’ 
Anatole France had cried, “les réves prophétiques de 
H. G. Wells.” What a pity it is that the scheme of trans- 
lation has not been carried out in entirety! One of the 
French masters should have been asked to put Mr. Henry 


‘ 


James’s “ remarks” on France into French. But perhaps 
it was considered that the effort would be a strain, if ever 
so little a one, upon the Entente Cordiale. 

It is the best thing in the book, this essay of Mr. James, 
a slow, courteous gesture, all deliberate and subtle flattery ; 
in comparison we do not care at all for M. J. H. Rosny, who 
is deputed on behalf of Our Heroic Friend (Mr. James’s 
phrase) to return the compliment. For M. Rosny’s reflec- 
tions on British character and policy, if cheerful, are common- 
place. M. Boylesve discusses the mentality of the Germans 
in clever, cruel phrases, and his essay will hold its own among 
thousands like unto it till in a reaction we become sceptical 
of all this class of endeavour. M. Anatole France’s Debout 
Pour la Derniére Guerre is a trifle, but contains a notable 
outburst of enthusiasm : 

O Grande Bretagne, reine des mers, toi qui aimes la justice, 6 Sainte 

Russie, geante au coeur infiniment tendre, 6 belle Italie que mon coeur 
adore, 6 Belgique héroique et martyre, 6 fiére Serbie, et toi France, 
ma chére patrie, et vous nations qu’on entend au loin appréter vos 
armes, étouffez hydre et demain vous sourirez en vous tenant par la 
main dans l'Europe délivrée. 
How completely M. France has overcome his former lassitude 
and disillusion! He is indecd a chicf witness for M. Barrés, 
here his collaborator, whose article on “ Saints ”’ describes 
the failure of the Prussians to throw to earth the * houses 
of certitude and faith,” and proclaims the present union of 
all Frenchmen, even the contradictors of belief. 

The miscellany is not all made out of feelings of mutual 
admiration and the Anglo-French brotherhood, but contains 
many articles and sketches dealing with aspects, actual as 
well as emotional, of the events of the past year. We get 
everywhere—and so the book acquires its unity—a vivid 
impression of the utter absorption of Franec, body, soul 
and intellect in the war. The illustrations are uncqual : 
the frontispiece, entitled Seul Un Allemand peut créer de 
belles Ruines, will attract attention; but the best of the 
drawings are those of Senlis “ by a pupil of Lucien Simon.” 


GALLERY ART 
Great Schools of Painting. By Winirrep Turner. Sidg- 


wick & Jackson. 5s. net. 
A Simple Guide to Pictures. By Mrs. Henry Heap. Chatto & 


Windus. 5s. net. 

Old pictures were not always accessible. It is only during 
the last hundred years—that is to say, only since the decay 
of the local schools that produced them—that they have 
been acquired and exhibited in quantities for the benefit of 
the general public. They were painted for private owners, 
or for little communities, or for churches and convents 
seattered up and down Europe, and only began tumbling 
into muscums when the trees that bore them withered. 
In their origins, cither personal, civic, or religious, they are 
united to-day in buildings whose spirit is cosmopolitan, and 
it requires imagination to throw off the influence of that 
spirit and to reach the actual scraps of canvas and wood 
that line the well-warmed rooms. Whether we pace the 
National Gallery, the Kaiser Friedrich, or the Uffizi, there is 
the same warmth, the same modern glasses and frames, the 
same custodians and turnstiles—turnstiles that click “* now 
for art” as we enter, and “ now for tea”’ as we depart, and 
whose noise is a little too apparent in the two books under 
review. The writers—intelligent and sensitive women- 
insist upon the educational value of pictures, and upon their 
division into schools. Both points, though important, 
are “ Museum ” points—that is to say, neither was present 
in the mind of the painter himself or of his contemporaries, 
and‘if we{dwell_on them we forget that art was produced by 
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artists and regard it as an esthetic gymnasium for the 
students. So many turns upon the Florentine parallel bars, 
so many upon the trapeze of Siena and the Venetian mattress, 
sO many upon the wooden Dutch horse! Practise regularly 
and reverently and taste will come! That is rather the 
idea one gets, especially from the handbook of Miss Turner. 
Despite her assurances that art is connected with life, and 
with local life, we are left feeling that it is primarily connected 
with the National Gallery, and that the artists, from Cimabue 
to Murillo, were mainly concerned to illustrate the schools 
into which text-books have divided them. In other ways 
her book is commendable, and it is quite pleasant to join 
her train of pupils and follow her from well-lit room to room. 
She stays among the Italians longest—two-thirds of the 
time, in fact—because they tell the most interesting stories, 
and she frankly neglects painters, like Titian and Rubens, 
who do not suit her purpose; Signorelli is dismissed in a 
short paragraph ; Pieter Breughels is not mentioned. Now 
and then the pupils may catch her tripping: St. Francis 
did not live “ just before ” St. Catherine of Siena, nor was 
the duke of Marlborough who acquired the Ansidei Madonna 
in 1764 the same duke who was persuaded to sell it to the 
nation in 1885 for the sum of £70,000. Nor should Miss 
Turner coquette with the hope that the Botticelli Mars and 
Venus illustrates the amours of Giuliano de’ Medici and 
Simonetta, or that the Griselda panels are by Pinturicchio. 
But her slips are infrequent. As a rule, she is both accurate 
and bright, and we file out through the turnstile to our 
A.B.C. with the sense that we have spent a profitable and 
pleasant hour with art. 

Mrs. Head’s aim is similar. She too addresses an adoles- 
cent audience and is attracted by the convenient magnet of 
Trafalgar Square. But her work is of higher merit— 
sometimes of high merit. She forsakes the path of anecdote 
and historical allusion, and tries to explain why certain 
pictures are beautiful. She does not always succeed; it 
is useless, for example, to remark that the Castelfranco 
Giorgione is “ finely balanced” and “ broadly planned ” ; 
a reference to the slope of the pennant against the perpen- 
dicular line of the throne and to the answering slope of 
St. Francis’s arm is worth half a dozen such generalisations. 
And sometimes she blurs her success with sentimentality, 
as when she tells us that patience and humility can alone 
teach us to know Michelangelo. But she does care for 
pictures with insight and passion, so that the cosmopolitan 
atmosphere fades as we read her, and we see the work of the 
artist first hand. How admirable, for instance, is her 
comparison between the Venice of Canaletto and that of 
Guardi. How straightforward, yet how searching, is this 
estimate of the portraiture of Moroni : 

We feel that we should recognise his sitters at once if we met them 
on our daily walks. But for all that we do not know them intimately 


nor recognise them as if we had listened to their talk, or read their 
looks ; Moroni never gives us a glimpse into their minds. 


Some of Mrs. Head’s judgments are questionable. Why, 
for instance, does she say that the El Greco portrait in the 
National Gallery represents Cardinal de Quiroga? If it is 
not a St. Jerome, as at present catalogued, it must surely be 
Luigi Cornaro, the centenarian and eugenist, whose name is 
inscribed upon it. And she is too summary about the 
Virgin of the Rocks. Whether the London picture be by 
Leonardo, or as she asserts, by De Predis, it is not an 
“accurate” copy of the picture in the Louvre. So great 
is the difference in the angel’s gesture that Reinach believes 
that in the first picture Leonardo was affirming the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception, in the second denying it ; 
he would certainly have enjoyed either task. And, theology 
apart, London can make out a good claim for possessing the 
original that was commissioned for the Church of the 





Conception in Milan in 1483; it certainly possesses the 
picture that was hanging there in 1584. These are details. 
Mrs. Head has written a stimulating and most sincere little 
book, and anyone who feels in need of a book of this 
description would do well to get it. 


INFANT MORTALITY 


Infant Mortality. By Hucn T. Asury, M.D. 
University Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is one of those rare books by competent experts, 
giving accurately the results of scientific research—if not 
quite of the latest theories, at any rate of the best accepted 
opinion—and yet written in language calculated to be 
understood by the plain citizen. What Dr. Ashby sets 
himself to do is to tell the ordinary man and woman of 
rather limited intellectuality and little scientific culture 
the causes and very grave consequences of the unnecessary 
massacre of the innocents that still disgraces this country ; 
how far poverty comes in, and how far ignorance; the 
influence of improper feeding, bad housing, mothers’ wage- 
earning, employment, alcohol, syphilis, ete. Most practical 
is the carefully worded description he gives of all the ways 
in which infantile mortality is being deliberately combated, 
from health visitors to infant welfare centres, from milk 
depots to the education of girls in domestic subjects. 

Here the casual reader will learn, not only how to run 
a school for mothers or a day nursery, but also exactly 
why Mr. Long’s present application to the whole Kingdom 
of the Notification of Births Act is a really important step 
onward ; and why the Maternity Benefit under the National 
Insurance Act ought to be associated with the administra- 
tion of the Local Health Authority, instead of being simply 
distributed by the Approved Societies. Thus the book, 
though apparently of first-rate quality from the scientific 
standpoint, is by no means one exclusively for doctors and 
officials—these may, indeed, be put off by its “ popular ” 
character. It aims deliberately at a “chatty” way of 
communicating just the information that an _ intelligent 
man or woman wants about a subject of general interest. 
On the other hand, it is not a “ political’ book; it pro- 
pounds no definite programme either for Parliament or the 
Town Council. The reader is left knowing a great deal 
about how to prevent babies from dying: but he is not 
explicitly told what measures to vote for. Which is perhaps 
the best propaganda. 

The criticism that may be made is one of publishers’ 
practice. Why should the Cambridge University Press 
issue this popular volume of only 230 pages at half a guinea 
net, instead of eighteenpence ? Which set of book buyers 
is being catered for? What proportion of the nation’s ten 
million households buy volumes of this sort, not even 
handsomely bound to give away as presents, at as high a 
price as half a guinea? Booksellers have said that even 
the fifteen hundred a year class, which amounts to less than 
one in a hundred families, now finds this charge “ for a 
mere book” quite out of the question. When Dr. Ashby 
wishes to explain why births are registered at all, he does so 
as if he were writing for the labourer’s wife, in words that 
will hardly appeal to the half a guinea buyer : 

The advantages of keeping accurate birth certificates are to determine 
the child’s exact age, and to know from this when it can legally leave 
school and begin work. For many like events the register of births is 
not only very useful but indeed almost a necessity. 


When he sums up his careful survey of the question of 
whether married women should go to the factory, he does 
so in terms that seem addressed to the philanthropic 
daughters of North Country manufacturers : 


We must be careful about making laws prohibiting married women 
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staying away from work too long, lest by doing so we may be penalising 
births. If this were to come about, we should be reducing the birth- 
rate of the country and be promoting the very Infant Mortality which 
we are trying to reduce. Also, if we keep the mother from work too 
long, the family in many instances falls into great poverty, and the 
mother, to be able to nurse her child, must have plenty of good food 
. . . The best solution of the difficulty is, perhaps, to help the mother 
so that by staying away from work she does not lose any wages. 

It is true that the book is printed on extravagantly good 
paper. We are reminded of the large-hearted philanthropist 
who insisted on herself preparing the soup for the poor, 
with the result of making it cost more than double the sum 
at which it could have been supplied without her. If the 
Cambridge University Press were anything so vulgar as a 
profit-seeking publisher, it would presently bring out a 
“ popular ” edition of this book on cheaper paper, at one 
shilling; and then, after trading off a “ special line” at a 
big discount to one of the large stores, get it adopted, on 
the one hand, as a text book for the educational propaganda 
of the Women’s Co-operative Guild; and, on the other, 
by the larger and more energetic Local Education Authori- 
ties. But at half a guinea net! Why not an édition de 
luxe at five guineas, exclusively for peeresses ? 


LES PAYS BAS 
A Short History of Belgium and Holland. By ALEXANDER 
Younc. Fisher Unwin. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
Famous Days and Deeds in Holland and Belgium. By 
CuaRLEs Morris. Lippincott. Illustrated. 5s. net. 

Mr. Young’s history was first published in 1886; it has 
now been brought up to date and given a portrait of King 
Albert as a frontispiece. This photograph assorts ill with 
the numerous old-fashioned engravings which illustrate the 
book. They are a miscellaneous collection. The first 
sentence in the work begins, “If we look at the map . . .” 
Yet, although room is found for a full-page portrait of a 
windmill and an imaginary representation of the Bartholo- 
mew Massacre, there is not a single map. Otherwise the 
work is in a modest way adequate, as well as being pic- 
turesquely written. A great deal of Mr. Young’s space is 
naturally devoted to the struggle between Philip Il. and 
William the Silent, one of the finest stories in the world. 
He makes the most of the most stirring passages, and includes 
every “ anecdote ” that is available. Of William, curiously 
enough, we have fewer intimate personal details than of 
most men of his eminence and late date. Though, as Mr. 
Young quaintly puts it, “* he had a pleasant flow of talk and 
a fund of humorous illustration which made his society very 
delightful,” we really have very few of his ipsissima verba, 
and have no idea at all as to the form in which he cast the 
humorous remarks which no doubt delighted his companions. 
His letters are anything but humorous: the few letters of 
Brederode which survive contain far more jokes. Many of 
William’s deeds were enacted on a theatre now familiar to us. 
The account of Louis of Nassau’s capture of Mons makes us 
feel that, in spite of the revival of armour, darts, grenades 
and catapults, the conditions of old-fashioned warfare have 
not been entirely re-established : 

He was aided by Antony Oliver, a painter, who, while employed by 

Alva, was in the secret service of Orange. Wagons apparently con- 
taining merchandise, but really loaded with arms, entered the city in 
charge of the artist, May 23rd, 1572, and the gates were opened to the 
troops of Count Louis by twelve of his followers, disguised as wine- 
merchants. 
Mr. Young departs in some particulars from the conventional 
readings, and his book, in spite of the slight irrelevancy of 
some of the illustrations, may be recommended (together 
with Thorold Rogers’s Holland in the Stories of the Nations 
series) to those who desire to obtain an elementary know- 
ledge of the past of the Low Countries. 





Mr. Morris, who “ proposes to give, not the history, but 
the more notable historical tales, of the countries concerned,” 
also deals mainly with the period of the Anti-Spanish Revolt. 
He is a picturesque writer. His rulers “ lord it” ; he refers 
to the inhabitants of Ghent as “ the turbulent Ghentese ” ; 
Charles V. to him is “a gourmand of the most pronounced 
type,”’ and he revels in words like “ infamous ” and phrases 
like “the fierce hand of bigotry.” He tells with more 
luxuriance the stories told by Mr. Young. But he is not 
without his caution :_ whereas Mr. Young refers boldly to the 
old tower in the middle of Leyden as “ Roman,” Mr. Morris 
prefers to call it “ a ruined tower of unknown origin, many 
believing that it dated back to the Roman times.” Per- 
sonally we are not amongst the many. Mr. Morris’s 
debt to Motley is pretty extensive, though he boldly spells 
“ Sonay ” the name usually given as “ Sonoy.” It was also 
rather enterprising of him to use as an illustration to a 
chapter on the banquet of Beggars at the Cuylemburg 
Palace, and under the title of “‘ Festival of League of Beg- 
gars,” a picture by Frans Hals. Hals was not born until 
years after that Beggars’ banquet, and his picture really 
represents a peaceful gathering of burghers in the seven- 
teenth century. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Cubists and Post Impressionism. By A. J. Eppy. Grant Richards. 
20s. net. 

There are nearly seventy illustrations in this book, of which twenty- 
three are in colour. The pictures shown are representative and well 
reproduced, and the reader may find in these illustrations some 
consolation for Mr. Eddy’s letterpress. Mr. Eddy is an American of 
the kind that favours the disjointed paragraph and the uplifting 
exhortation. He dedicates his work ‘* To that Spirit, the beating of 
whose restless wings is heard in every land,’ and the reader might be 
pardoned at the moment for thinking that the wings eferred to were 
those to which John Bright referred in a famous passage. Mr. Eddy is 
prepared to welcome anything, whether he understands it or not, 
so long as it is new ; and his principal argument in favour of the “ new 
art’ is the reflection that if one gives it a cold welcome one may be 
laughed at by posterity. Surely, he says, if merchants welcome new 
devices in trade, should not art lovers welcome new devices in art? 
At all events, they are inevitable : ** There are no isolated movements 
in life. . . . The International Exhibition was just as inevitable 
as the Progressive political convention of 1912 in Chicago.” “ The 
same ladies and gentlemen who shook their heads at the Monets in 1890 
shook their heads at the Cubists in 1913. If they have another 
quarter of a century, they will once more shake their heads at the 
new art of that day—for such is life.” We doubt if such blandish- 
ments will convert many sceptics to Cubism; and, as far as Post 
Impressionism is concerned, Gauguin, Van Gogh and Cezanne—or, 
for that matter, Vlamnick, Herbin, Chabaud and Marchand—are in 
need of no such championship as Mr. Eddy’s. They have already 
forced the door. 

Ruysbroeck. By Evetyn UNpERHILL. Bell. (Quest Series.) 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Ruysbroeck, one of the greatest of medieval mystics, has been 
strangely neglected in this country in spite of Maeterlinck’s acknow- 
ledgment of a great debt to him. Miss Underhill’s account of his per- 
sonality, books, and doctrines is, therefore, welcome, and her obser- 
vations on mysticism in general bear witness to very wide reading and 
an intimate understanding of spiritual experience. We could wish, 
however, that she would avoid sentences like ** Ruysbroeck, then, found 
a home soaked in love . . . a forcing-house of spiritual life.” 


Harvard. By Joun Hays Garpriner. Oxford University Press. 
6s. 6d. net. 

Twenty years hence Harvard College will be celebrating its ter- 
centenary, for its foundation belongs to the generation of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Its history is closely interwoven with that of leaders of New 
England life during the whole period, and in the late John Hays 
Gardiner it had an historian who was thoroughly familiar with all 
the college documents. English people, spoilt by the rich stores of 
academic and personal material in the older universities, may think 
the records of Harvard uninspiring ; but those who want to know the 
facts of its growth and administration, curriculum, and social life 
will find here just what they are after. It will surprise most readers to 
learn of the immense expansion of the university during the notable 
forty-years’ term of President Eliot. Present-day Harvard is prac- 
tically the creation of that eminent citizen of New England. 
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THE CITY 


HERE has been a slightly more cheerful tone during 
the past week, and a little more business is passing. 
Once transactions in the new War Loan get fully 
started, business will probably broaden out. It is gratifying 
to note that the old War Loan is gradually rising in price. 
The New South Wales 44 per cent. 1922~7 Loan is attracting 
more attention at 943, and is undoubtedly the cheapest 
trustee security available. Among Foreign Government 
Bonds, far and away the most attractive is the Argentine 
Government 6 per cent. Treasury Bonds, repayable at par 
in 1920, which stand at the incredibly low price of 97, whilst 
the same Government’s 5 per cent. Loan of 1886-7 is dealt 
in at 98}. There is a slightly better tone in Home Railways. 
With the exception of the Great Eastern, practically all the 
important companies have declared dividends equal to last 
year’s, whilst the Lancashire and Yorkshire has increased 
its distribution by } per cent., the Great Eastern dividend 
being reduced by exactly the same fraction. Much satis- 
faction is felt at the maintenance of the full 6 per cent. on 
the Underground Electric Income Bonds. This company 
receives a smaller dividend from its holding in the London 
General Omnibus Co.—at the rate of 12 per cent., as com- 
pared with 16 per cent. a year ago—but it holds the whole 
of the Ordinary Shares of the Omnibus Co., and receives the 
dividend on a much larger amount of stock than was the 
case a year ago. No doubt the company is also deriving 
considerable revenue from some of its other subsidiaries; in 
particular, the Associated Equipment Co., which manufac- 
tures omnibuses, etc. That market opinion of these Bonds 
leaves something to be desired is evident from the fact that 
they can be purchased at 75}, at which price the yield is 
8} per cent. Interest is, moreover, paid free of income tax. 
This is not the sort of security that a small investor should 
put his money in, but it is good to mix with other bonds to 
bring up the yield, and even if, at any time, it became neces- 
sary to reduce the rate to 5 per cent., the return would still 
be high. The feature of the week has been a sensational 
rise in Canadian Car and Foundry stocks. The 7 per cent. 
Preference, which in March last stood at 68}, this week 
touched 118. It has been known for months that the 
company has secured huge orders from the Russian Govern- 
ment for munitions, many of which it is passing on to other 
concerns at a profit, but there is no explanation of this 
sudden rise. Holders should take their profit. 
7 * * 


The foreign exchanges still present a strange picture. 
The French exchange is most unfavourable to that country, 
the sovereign fetching Frs. 26.90, instead of the more usual 
Frs. 25.20. Trade bodies in both countries have been 
making representations to the respective Governments 
regarding the bad effects of this high rate, and it is stated 
that the authorities on both sides of the Channel are endea- 
vouring to find a solution of the problem that will bring about 
a permanent improvement. The placing in New York by 
the Canadian Government of £5,000,000 of one-year 5 per 
cent. Bonds and £3,000,000 two-year Bonds has to a slight 
extent relieved the strain upon the Canadian stock of gold, 
and news is awaited of the flotation of an English Loan in 
the United States, without which it is difficult to see how 
our gold reserve can be protected. Sales of American 
securities in vast amounts take place day by day (some New 
York bankers put the amount at $2,000,000 per day), but 
these are not sufficient to redress the adverse balance, and the 
American exchange remains at about $4.77 to the £, as 
compared with the pre-war rate of, say, $4.87. 

* * * 


The most extraordinary exchange is the Russian. Before 


the war 9.45 roubles purchased a sovereign ; now 15 roubles 
have to be paid, this enormous depreciation being due to 
the fact that Russia is practically shut out from exporting 
any produce with which to pay for the munitions and other 
articles she is importing through Archangel and Vladivostock. 
As she is a debtor country, having to remit large sums 
abroad as interest payments, this rate is a heavy burden ; 
the opening of the Dardanelles would no doubt be followed 
by a sensational drop in the Russian exchange. What an 
exchange of this sort means to shareholders in foreign 
countries is gradually being brought home to British inves- 
tors. The Spies Petroleum Co. is an English Company 
working oil-fields in Russia, and its shares are very widely 
held in this country. The report for 1914 shows a large in- 
crease in production and a big rise in the profit, but as the 
company receives its income in roubles and has to pay out 
dividends in sterling, it finds itself unable to pay the final 
dividend for the year, and shareholders have to be content 
with the interim dividend of 7} per cent. paid in respect of 
the first half-year of 1914. Although the company has 
considerably increased its net profit, the shareholders receive 
only 7 per cent. for the year, as compared with 17} per cent. 
for 1918. The amount carried forward, however, shows a 
considerable increase, and when the rate becomes more 
normal shareholders may yet benefit by the better results. 
* * * 


Although in these notes of late the Common Stocks of one 
or two American railways have been mentioned as probable 
good purchases, it must not be thought that the general 
railway position in that country is satisfactory. Taking the 
railways as a whole, not for ten years has the margin of 
earnings above the dividends paid been so small; indeed, 
in one or two cases the companies are not earning as much 
as they are paying out. The following figures show the 
approximate earnings for the year ended June 380th last on 


the common stock, after allowing for all prior charges. In 
the second column is shown the current rate of dividend : 
Earned on 
Common Stock Dividend 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Atchison oun ion — one x: = 6 
Baltimore & Ohio ... — ia -— 2 5 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 23 5 
Great Northern . — ae “se we 7 
Norfolk & Western ... ane por oa a 6 
Northern Pacific eee — a 7 
Southern Pacific 6} 6 
Union Pacific 10} 8 


On the same basis Canadian Pacific is shown to have earned 
just the 10 per cent. that it is paying. It will be seen that 
for the year ended June the companies which came out best 
were the Atchison, Great Northern, Norfolk and Western 
and the Union Pacific. Permission to raise their rates was 
given some time ago to the Eastern Railroads, and the 
Western Roads have made a similar application, the result 
of which should soon be known. Prospects for the current 
year are more promising, as business conditions are gradually 
improving, crops are heavy, and the high prices obtained 
should lead to an increase in the internal trade of the country. 
Thus far the Railroad Common Stocks have not risen to any 
extent, the activity having been in Industrials, particularly 
those affected by orders for munitions; it appears likely, 
however, that the Railway Stocks will soon respond to this 
movement, and a purchase of those which the above table 
shows as being best cireumstanced (to which might be added 
the Southern Pacific), whilst speculative, has a good chance of 
turning out profitably. Present prices are about : Atchison, 
106}; Great Northern, 1223; Norfolk and Western, 109; 
Northern Pacific, 111}; Southern Pacific, 904; Union 
Pacific, 135. Emit Davies. 
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Furness, Withy & Company 
(Limited). 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 


The 24th Annual Meeting of Furness, Withy & Company (Limited) was held at the 
gugataned office, Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, on Saturday last, the Right Hon. Lord 
Furness (chairman of the company) presiding. 

INCREASED PROFITS. 

yen Ley eet t mw Report and Accounts the Chairman said he thought they 
had every reason to be gratified with the results, since the profit showed an increase of 
£32,619 5s. 3d. Having regard to the highly remunerative character of certain 

tions in the shipping world, this result, satisfactory as it was, might fall below the 








expectations of some ; but, ing in mind, on the one hand, the contractual obligations 
of Go companz, | y engaged in line busi and, on the other hand, the very large 


me rw ’ . 

portion t requisitioned—and rightly requisitioned—by the Government, 
They would, he @, be inclined to ageen thet thoy hed 0 great deal to congratulate 
themselves upon, and little, if anything, to lament. More than 50 per cent. of the com- 
pany’s fleet for some time been, and still was, upon Government business, so that 
they were withheld from ting by freight rates to anything like the same extent as 
shipowners whose whole fleets are engaged in tramp b » and ically the whole 
of their steamers outside Government service were employed as liners, bringing 
and other necessary supplies direct to this country. 

FINANCIAL POSITION. 

Summing up the financial position, Lord Furness asked the shareholders to note, as 
a matter of outstanding importance at the present juncture, that the company was 
exceptionally strong in regard to its liquid resources. The balance-sheet showed cash 
in hand and bills, with amounts owing as debts, at £1,157,593 148. 7d., compared with 
£953,649 28. 6d. in respect of the same items at the close of the previous period—an 
increase of £203,944 128. 1d. On the other hand, their liability in respect of bills and 
open accounts figures out at {1,077,605 3s. 6d.—a decrease of £51,328 4s. od. The 

ition was therefore £255,272 16s. rod. better than a year ago. Turning to the reserve 
Rind, it would be observed that {50,000 had been placed in the War Loan, 1925-1928. 
As will be seen from the report, they had also subscribed for £150,000 in the more recent 
War Loan, in addition to which subsidiary and associated companies had amongst them 
contributed a further £350,000, making a total investment of £550,000. Apart from 
the intrinsic merits of such an investment, the directors deemed it to be their patriotic 
duty to shoulder some of the national burden ; and they felt sure that every share- 
holder would support heartily in that course. 

FREIGHTS AND FOOD PRICES. 

Mr. F, W, Lewis, Deputy-Chairman, in seconding the report, said it had been suggested 
in some quarters that shipowners had taken advantage of the position to raise hts. 
but any comparison of rates of freight, without taking into account the increased war risk 
expenses, wages, stores, coal, and abnormal conditions at yz fy discharging ports, 
was exceedingly misleading. It would interest them to know t the amount of pre- 
mium paid out for war risk insurance alone, from the commencement of the war up to 
the middle of this year, by themselves and their associated companies amounted approxi- 
mately to £350,000. Generally speaking, a very small proportion of the increase in the 
price of various commodities was due to freight. To take grain as an instance. The 
increase in the price of American grain in this country, as com with the pre-war 
period, had been as much as 20s. to 30s. per quarter, but of figure only about 5s. 
per quarter rep d the i in freight, out of which all the additional expenses 
already referred to had to be paid. In the case of meat, to which the Chairman had 
referred, the increase in the cost had, he supposed, averaged something like 3d. per Ib., 
whereas they only received }d. Ib. extra freight, and, they would appreciate, the war 
risk alone in these high-valued ts was a very considerable item. 

On being put to the meeting, the resolution was carried unanimously. 











12th Edition TWOPENCE 
A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 





FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
no TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, Tel, 
n 1565. 








APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of SECRETARY at the 


Headquarters of the National Union of Women's Suffrage Societies, to begin 
work Septem -er 15th.—Apply by letter, stating qualifications and experience, to the 
Honorary Secretary, 14 Great Smith Street, S.W. 

TO LET. 
ARAVAN will be lent, on a few small conditions, free of the usual 
charge for hiring of 30/- week to anyone who will bring it straight away from 
Swaffham bulbeck, Cambridge, to address below; but whoever we lend it to must 


wide horse. Or woul. sell for £50. Also FARMHOUSE. Cambridge 8 miles, 
O LET Unfurnished. £26 year. Good views.—Krevine, Hazard, Totnes, Devon. 


WISS CHALET TO LET, Furnished, at Montana-sur-Sierre ; 
5,000 feet above sea level, overlooking Rhone Valley, with magnificent views 

of Mont Blanc and Valaisian Alps; 7 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, bath, electric 
light, central heating ; sin.!l supply of plate and linen. Rent £20 per season, or £50 
per annum.—Communicate with G. C. Dosss, 17 Westbourne Gardens, Folkestone. 


FOR SALE. 


ON THE SOUTH DOWNS. 

HARMING SMALL HOUSE, every modern convenience; 
electric light, direct water, garage, telephone, tennis lawn, bath (h. and ce.) ; 
two P (one ionally large, witb cosy ingle-nook), dining recess. four 
bedrooms ; south aspect; spacious Loggia, commanding glorious views ; 400 ft. up, 
but sheltered position. Highest sunshine record in E . Near Golf Links. 
Good postal, rail. and shopping facilities. Price F , only £925 ; easy terms if 

desired.—Apply Cripps, ° Arcana," Worthing. 

















































Preliminary Announcement. 


COURSE of LECTURES 
AT KING’S HALL 


COURSE OF LECTURES entitled 
“The World After the War” will be 
— at the King’s Hall, Covent Garden, by 
ERNARD SuHaw, and Mr. and Mrs. Sipney 
Wess, on Tuesdays, October 26th, November 
2nd, oth, 16th, 23rd and 30th. The subjects 
of the Lectures will be as follows :— 


The Illusions of War. seRNARD sHAW 


The War and the Spirit of Revolt. 
MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 





SIDNEY WEBB 
The War and the Demand for “ The 
Servile State.” 


5. Diplomacy After the War. 
BERNARD SHAW 


6. The Supernational Authority which 


1. 
y I 
3. The War and the Control of Wealth. 
4. 


MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 


will Prevent War. SIDNEY WEBB 
Seats may now be booked. COURSE TICKETS: Numbered and 
Reserved Stalls, £1 Is. ; Numbered and Reserved Back or Gallery 
Seats, 10s. 6d. ; Upper Gallery Seats, S/-, SINGLE LECTURE 
TICKETS : Numbered and Reserved Stalls, 5/-; Numbered and 
Reserved Back or Gallery Seats, 2s, 6d. ; Upper Gallery Seats, 1/-. 
Applications for tickets should be sent to THE SECRETARY, 
Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


A FULL SYLLABUS OF THE LECTURES WILL BE ISSUED, 









SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 












The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 












ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 













General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 










Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 = io 
Prospectuses 15 - > a 











Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 














Binding Cases for Vol. IV., price each 2/6 net, and 
Bound Volumes, price each 18/- net, are now ready, 
and should be ordered direct from the Publisher or through 


the Newsagent. 
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ENGLISH TEACHERS @& THEIR 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATIONS 
By Mrs. Sidney Webb, p..irr. 


HE LONDON TEACHER 

says: “Mrs. Sidney Webb has 

been at work for some time upon 
an investigation into the constitution and 
working of professional organisation among 
school teachers of England and Wales. 
The result is a monograph of 40,000 
words, entitled ENGLISH TEACHERS 
AND THEIR PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANISATIONS, which is announced 
to appear as a Special Education Supple- 
ment to THE NEW STATESMAN in 
September. It is remarkable that such a 
piece of work has been left to an investi- 


gator outside the teaching profession. At 
the same time it was, perhaps, inevitable 
that sooner or later Mr. or Mrs. 
Webb should have included such an 
undertaking in the monumental survey 
of public and semi-public governmental 
bodies upon which they have been 
engaged for so many years. In her 
previous published works of a similar 
character Mrs. Webb has treated her 
subjects with great insight. We may 
expect, therefore, a treatise of great 
interest, with probably some shrewd and 


plain speaking.” 


JULY 31, 1915 








To be published in two parts as Special Supplements to 


HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 

plements dealing with particular subjects 
of interest and importance is a feature of THE 
NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 
lished include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 
*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 

WAR, Parts I. and II. (6d. each.) 


* Out of print. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 
which include all the above Supplements, except the last 
named, are double price (1/-each). The issue of Feb, 14, 
1914, is out of print, but a few copies of the Supplement 
only—Co-operative Production—are available at 2/6 each 
from The Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, Sept. 25 and Oct. 2. 


The FABIAN 


Summer School 


Barrow House, DERWENTWATER 














The Fabian Summer School will open at Barrow House, 
Keswick,on Saturday] uly31st,and will continuetill Saturday, 
September 11th. The Lecturers and Lectures will include: 
A. Clutton Brock on ‘*‘ The Theory of Disinterestedness "’ ; 
Sir Edwin Pears on *‘ Turkey in kurope and Asia Minor "’ ; 
G. Lowes Dickinson on ‘‘Is War Inevitable?’’; R. W. 
Seton Watson on ‘* The Future of Austria-Hungary *’ and 
‘*The Southern Slavs, Italy and the Adriatic’’; J. A. 
Hobson on ‘‘ The Open Door’’; Sir Sydney Olivier on 
‘* Certain Factors in Sociological Theory '' ; Charles Roden 
Buxton on ‘‘ Nationality and the Settlement "’; Julius West 
on “‘ Russia’’; Dr. Letitia Fairfield on ‘‘ The Education of 
the Adolescent'’; Emil Davies on ‘‘Collectivism and 
Finance after the War’’; H. Snell on ‘‘ The Non-material 
Foundations of Socialism”; J. C. Squire on ‘* English 
Poetry and the Democratic Movement.’’ 

The terms for accommodation, including School fee, are 
as follows : Per Week. Per Day. 
RESIDENT MEMBERS: . 4 4. &:% 

(a) Single-bedded rooms... ne a ae 7 
(b) Two persons sharing room ... 2 0 6 


(c) Three or four persons sharing 
. 2 


room man “oe 
(d) Campers (men only)... = 2 
NON-RESIDENT MEMBERS ... am BS 
Applications for membership of the School, accompanied 
by a booking fee of 10 shillings per person, should be made 
to the Secretary, Fabian Summer School, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, from whom a full prospectus may be obtained. 
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